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SOU! 


Recently I drove my family to a meeting in Peoria, 


we were a few minutes late in getting started. As we 
town and headed for the open country, I glanced in ¢ 
rear-view mirror, and saw a car following closely, and, 
pected that it would soon try to pass. I was in a hyp iext pt 
however, and in no mood to be passed. So I “stepped on Recog! 
as we passed the “End of 30 Mile Zone” sign. The oth» Mc 
car turned out to pass but was unable to do so for a hil arti 
time, then made its bid just as another car appeared ovine,” by 
the brow of a hill about 250 yards ahead. I slowed up iy 1956, 
let the first car pass. "the } 
Probably I growled something about people taking fool 
chances just to get ahead, and my wife remarked: ‘Ys nories 
speeded up as that car started to pass.” I replied: “It y sep WO! 
9 the end of the ‘speed zone,’ and I had every right to spell, ¢ Rom 
My Brother S up—everybody else does.” But she continued: “You alwa 8 ™ 
complain about it if somebody speeds up when you wa ™ (7 

to pass.” I didn’t admit it, but she made her point; and ey 
Keeper— stuck in my mind. should 1 
Late that evening after returning home, we were watd to preac 

. ing a TV announcement about the Goodrich Safety Ch nen of 

On the Hi ohway and I thought it was a very good idea. Then memory x t 
called the incident of the passing car a few hours earlie = 
and I decided that I could scarcely qualify as a truly sa tural, s 
driver, even though I was completely within my rights Pie o 
speed up when leaving a control zone regardless of a. ? 
impatient driver to the rear. xy 
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It happened that the driver of the other car was a lady =a tk 
and had my action contributed toward an accident, I cou om : 





never have forgiven myself. Then the question came fra 
the back of my mind: “Was I in the right, or am In 
brother’s keeper? Am I responsible to do all I can to prote 
another driver from the consequences of his (or her) o 

foolishness or impatience on the highway?” 

There is only one possible answer for the Christia 
“Yes, I am my brother’s keeper; especially because the 
are so many times when he is mine.” 

On August 13, 1953, I was driving through Illinois, going your ar 
west on 136 between the cornfields at seventy m.p.h., whem cerning 
the driver of a farm tractor, about 200 yards ahead, sudg§are, als 
denly put out his hand to signal a left-hand turn (whenf{tion tr: 
no side road was visible) and immediately proceeded ti from o 
turn. He stopped at the sound of my horn but another caf interes! 
coming from the west appeared just as I was about to pas we can 
It was driven by a middle-aged driver who apparently toolff We 
in the situation at a glance and turned down an oblique ff house” 
angled side road, leaving room for me to pass. By the grace and pe 
of God, that man was my keeper—and there have been§ would 
others. periens 

There are many excellent safety slogans, but one of which we cor 
I have never heard and which I would like to suggest is study 
that of our Christian responsibility for the safety of ow ing w 
brother travelers on the highways of our land. 

When you, fellow Christian, start off on that summe 
vacation trip, remind yourself: 
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“I am my brother’s keeper,” and pray that by the grace § -— 
of God, he may be yours. CRI 
: G. 
—ANpDREW W. J. McMuLLeNg | Ric! 
Minister, Yates City Presbyterian Chur Bar 
Yates City, Minas B) po, 
———"| Sha 
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ow Shall They Preach, 


























and @ 
a hungxcept They Be Sent?” 
ed oni _ Recognizing the importance of the 
he oth take Mohonk conference described in 
' @ Shot our article [“That the World May Be- 
red ove ve,” by Henry L. McCorkle] of June 
cd up | 1956, I desire nevertheless to protest 

__, the present tendency to downgrade 
g foolil..d avoid the words missions and mis- 
d: “Yl ionaries. These are meaningful and pre- 
Tt wahise words, with Scriptural basis (see 
0 Spediieg. Romans 10: 12-15). They aptly de- 
abwa «ribe someone who is “sent” for a pur- 
U Wa ose. (The term mission is employed in 
; and nilitary usage with this meaning.) One 

should not be ashamed of persons sent 
Wwated to preach the gospel of Christ any more 
yC than of the gospel itself. I deplore the 
Ory 14 . aca 
earka attempt to substitute an artificial, unna- 
a tural, synthetic, namby-pamby expres- 
ghts sion such as fraternal worker. 

Of course, a person may be “sent” 

in any direction. Missionary aid may be 
» heat from Korea to New Jersey, as well 
' couil’’ in the opposite direction. The term 
: carries no implication of religious colo- 





nialism or imperialism. . . . 


—Epwarp DuMBAULD 
Uniontown, Pennsylvania 








A Note to Presbyterian 
Trailer Travelers 

« We have just read with great interest 
your article on “Assembly Odyssey” con- 
ceming Presbyterian trailerites. As we 
are, also, a family who loves the vaca- 
tion trailer life, we would like to hear 
from other ministers or laymen of like 
interests in hopes that in the years ahead 
we can meet for friendship. 

We will be happy to be the “clearing 
house” for information on places to go 
and people to see, if the trailer owners 
would write to us and tell us their ex- 
periences and desires. Maybe someday 
we could have a caravan of families to 
study National Missions as well as hav- 
ing wonderful fellowship. 


—RaLpy W. SMITH 


Minister, First Presbyterian Church 
112 North Franklin Street 
Danville, Illinois 
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THE TONTINE by Thom- 
as B. Costain. This fa- 
mous author's finest, most 
sweeping novel — about 
the greatest gamble in his- 
tory, and how it affected 
the lives of four genera- 


tions! Two vols., 930 
pages. Pub. ed., $5.95. 

AROUND THE WORLD 
IN 1,000 PICTURES. Sec 
the entire free world, out- 
side the U. S., with in- 
triguing photographs! 10 
“rcours’’ to fabulous 
places. Exciting text, full- 
page maps. 448 big pages! 
ub. edition, $7.50. 

ENCYCLOPEDIA OF 
COOKING by Meta Giv- 
en, Gives you a marvelous 
new approach to cooking! 
Plans meals, guides shop- 
ping ; contains over 2,000 
superb recipes, hundreds 
of great food pictures. 
2 vols. Pub. ed., $10.00. 
THE POWER OF POSIi- 
TIVE THINKING by Nor- 
man Vincent Peale. Our 
era's most inspired writer 
and thinker gives us the 
rules that work to win 
success, pepelarty, love 
and happiness. book 
that may change your life. 


HANNAH FOWLER by 
Janice Holt Giles. The 
vivid story of a sensitive 
girl thrust into the terrors 
of the Kentucky wilder- 
ness, and how despite her 
sufferings, she won im- 
mortality as a heroic pio- 
meer wife and mother. 

HAMMOND'S Pictorial 
Travel Atlas of Scenic 
AMERICA by Dr. E. L. 
Jordan. 100 “‘trips’’ to 
America’s finest travel 
spots; 220 glorious color 


photos, 90 maps, trans- 
rtation tables, etc. 
blisher’s ed., $10.00. 
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3-Volome Boxed Set of 
FULTON OURSLER’S 
“GREATEST” BOOKS 

© The Greatest Book Ever Written 


© The Greatest Story Ever Told 
© The Greatest Faith Ever Known 
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THE GREATEST BOOK EVER WRITTEN 
is an exciting narrative detailing 
tach incident of the Old Testa- 
ment with powerful simplicity, 
describing each character in all 
his infamy and all his greatness. 
THE GREATEST STORY EVER TOLD 
is perhaps the most inspiring and 
accurate version of the Story of 
Jesus ever written outside of the 
Bible itself. Simply and_rever- 
ently, Mr. Oursler unfolds the 


and Mary to the Resurrection. 


THE GREATEST FAITH EVER KNOWN 
was the book Fulton Oursler 


most wanted to write. Its heroes 
are Peter, Paul and the handful 
of men to whom Jesus 
Keys to Heaven; it tells how 
Christianity was brought to a 
waiting world. 


Even if you already own previ- 
ous editions of one or more of 
these books, you will want this 
boxed set for your home, or to 
give as a gift. The publisher's 
u price is $10.00, but you may have 
story from the courtship of Joseph ‘our set, plus any one of the other 

ioe books shown on this p: 
only $1.89 if you join the 
Reading Club now! 
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WHY WE MAKE THIS SENSATIONAL OFFER! 


The Family Reading Club makes this 
offer to demonstrate how it brings you 
the most enjoyable new books at much 
less than the publishers’ regular edi- 
tions! Each month publishers submit 
books they believe will meet the Club 
standards. Our Editors then select the 
book they can recommend most enthu- 
siastically. These are books which 
every member of your family can read 
—novels, biographies and inspirational 
books by today’s outstanding authors. 


Wheat Membership Means To You 


You pay only $1.89 each (plus small 
shipping charge) for the books you 
accept after reading the monthly book 
review magazine which comes to your 
home. You pay postman nothing; bill 
will be due later. You need not pur- 
chase a every month—you may 
accept as few as four each year. 


Save Up to 60 

The purchase of books from the 
Club for only $1.89 each saves you 
from 35% to 50% on each you 
accept. In addition, the Club distrib- 
utes an outstanding ““Bonus’’ Book 
free for each four selections you take. 
When the value of the Bonus Books is 
figured in, you can save as much as 
60% of your book dollars! 


Join Now—Send No Money 

If you believe in a book club which 
will appeal to every member of your 
family, let us introduce you to the 
Family Reading Club while you can 
et ANY THREE of the wonderful 

ks described here — two as your 
FREE Membership Gift, and one as 
our first Club selection—for only 
torn Send no money, just mail the 
coupon today. 


FAMILY READING CLUB ¢ MINEOLA, NEW YORK 
— ——CHECK THE THREE BOOKS YOU WANT— ——>-, 


FAMILY READING CLUB, Dept. SPL, MINEOLA, N. Y. 


1 send me at once the three books I have checked 
at the right as my two Membership Gift Books 
and first Club selection, and bill me only $1.89 
(plus small shipping charge) for all three. En- 
! roll me as a member of the Family Reading 
i Club and send me, each month, a review of the 
Club’s forthcoming selection. I will notify you 
in advance if I do not wish to accept any selec- 
tion — at the special members’ price of only 
! $1.89 each (plus small shipping ). There 
I are no dues or fees, and I may accept as few as 
four selections or alternate books during the 
coming twelve months, As a member, I re- 
ceive a free Bonus Book with each four selec- 
I tions or alternates I accept. 
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Fulton Oursler 


Greatest" | 


If this set 
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below. 


(0 Around the World 
in 1,000 Pictures | 


(CD Hemmend’s Travel I 
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i SPECIAL NO-RISK GUARANTEE: 

If not delighted, I will return all books in | 
| 7 days and this bership will be led. Oo neato | 
1 is ions 
= shanna Gaeis o tte ! 

Street and No. | 
I City Zone. State 0 = rw Pesi- 4 
| Same offer in Canada. Address Family Reading ' 

Club (Canada), 105 Bond St., Toronte 2, Ont. (0 The Tentine 
i Offer good only in U. 8. A. and Canada. a 
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a ge As Little Children 
ay. ee ee Except ye . . . become as little chil- small beginnings; never being conten, 
Secretary: Donald M. Hobart dren, ye shall not enter into the kingdom be mere “keepers of the faith” in gl 
Treasurer: David B. Cassat of heaven. (Matthew 18:3) tiny room of God’s house, but ra 
Robert — Brown with the consecrated imagination of the 
Jaienes L. Geidlen gee grandmother thinks her grand- apostles spreading the “good news’ 

Mrs. Albert D. Frost children are the sweetest; and I, like “you shall not enter into the kingdom’, 
Chester H. Lang the others, think my eleven are the prize The children liked best the storie) 
pecarghe bro sig of them all. Recently I spent a month which ended “and they lived happih sal 2 
Glenn W. Moore with three of my grandchildren, little ever after.” When I finished reading anj his sche 

Frederick B. Speakman girls, with no other adult about. When _ looked into their expectant faces, I knew nd his 

Charles A. Sprague I finally became “humble” enough to the story really had not ended; ther d Jo 

William G, Wener shake off my adult outlook and become would always be something beyond th +a 14 
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childlike, I caught a new meaning in 
Matthew 18:3. 

In this verse Jesus is not defining the 
kingdom of heaven; he is revealing the 
qualities necessary to enter it—not in 
hidden or unknown terms, but in some- 
thing we know and can understand: 
little children. 

Outwardly, my days with the three 
grandchildren were much the same as 
any others they knew—meals, television, 
music lessons, school, bedtime stories. 
The youngsters’ special brand of courage 
impressed me first. It took courage to 
be cheerful in the face of being left at 
home when mother and daddy were 
going to enchanting Hawaii. They were 
young enough to feel that a month was 
an eternity, yet they faced the separa- 
tion and said their goodbyes without the 
wet faces I expected. 

“Except ve . . . become as little chil- 
dren”—accepting things as they are, 
bowing in obedience, for it often re- 
quires more courage to obey than that 
required to command; not weeping and 
grieving until our souls become bitter 
and thwarted when our loved ones go on 
ahead and leave us behind—“vou shall 
not enter into the kingdom.” 

To the girls, little things became big 
and absorbing. Their active imaginations 
turned the restrictions of a rainy day 
into a great adventure which changed 
the whole house. They extended their 
ranch houses, cowboys, and Indians from 
the library, through the hall, into the 
living room, up the stairs, and over the 
bedrooms. They did not grumble about 
the rain or demand some new excite- 
ment. But each hour they found some- 
thing fresh to be done—within the limi- 
tations of their day 

“Except ye become as little chil- 


dren” —knowing that all great things had 


closing of the book for them. 

“Except ve . . . become as little chi 
dren”—believing that when our book ¢ 
life is closed the Author, through Jes 
Christ, does enable his children to liv 
“happily ever after”; that the future ij 
bright with promise because Calvary jj 
not the last word—“you shall not ente 
into the kingdom.” 

Of course, we had rough spots during 
the month, but love smoothed them ou 
The children were so loving and lovabl 
they made me aware that what ov 
world needs most is people who under 
stand that we “cannot enter into 
kingdom of heaven” by just talking abou 
love, but by making love the motive oj 
all we do and by being lovable whi 
doing it. 

Any adult who has the privilege o 
learning from children can know thal 
even a cup of cold water—any mina 
service—given with childlike directnes 
“in his name” becomes the embodiment 
of qualities necessary to entering the 
kingdom. 

Miss Mabel Shaw writes about Afr: 
can children who responded with imme- 
diate reactions to the teachings of Jesus 
One day she told the youngsters what 
our Lord said about giving a cup of cold 
water. A few days later she saw eight 
them trotting in a single file, each with 
a cup of water balanced on her head 
Then kneeling down solemnly, the chil 
dren held out their cups toward twenty 
tired, thirsty carriers who had just @& 
rived. The men were amazed but dranh 
the water gladly, then clapped their 
hands and cried over and over, “Chil 
dren of the Chief.” 

The awe-inspiring Kingdom o! 
Heaven can be entered into—here and 
now—when we “become as little chi 
dren.” 
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4g COVER shows us the pensive 
sage of one of the world’s lead- 
ng theologians, the Very Reverend 
pr. John Baillie of Edinburgh, Scot- 
und. This distinguished divine, a 


Intent ty 
in ong wpresident of the World Council 


t rath ¢ Churches, a chaplain to the royal 
- Of the tmily of Britain, and a former 
NEWS ~B\iderator of the Church of Scot- 
'gdom, lnd’s General Assembly, will soon 
sto ; «me to the United States on a 
happily jal assignment. For more about 
Ig and his scholarly Scot, his assignment, 
‘and his ideas on many subjects, 
Sead John Baillie of Edinburgh, 
ond the ge 14. 
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Dorothy Boys (Mrs. H. M.) Kilian 
of Pasadena, California, has an ap- 
propriate middle name. She has two 
fast-growing lads of her own, Paul 
and Christopher, who keep her 
busy (in the photo above, she is 
applying first aid to younger son 
Christopher’s hand). And to top this 
sometimes frantic job, she has been 
serving as housemother to a crew 
of junior-high boys at the summer 
camp of the Pasadena Presbyterian 
Church. Mother to Many, page 9, 
is Dorothy’s own story of her adven- 
tures at camp. 
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Afri 
nme: 
esus 
what Smith Robinson’s Sentence, page 
cof ll, is the story of a courageous 
ht olf Presbyterian elder from Healds- 
with § burg, California, who has lived an 
ead. F unusual life helping others. The au- 
chil § thor is the Reverend Dr. Charles L. 
enty § Duncan, a retired Presbyterian pas- 
ar § tor who is now living in San An- 
anh § Selmo, California. 


heir 
hil: George M. Bentley, the author 


of Service at Sea, page 13, is a Wall 

of Street lawyer and a former member 
= of the First Presbyterian Church in 
hil: Honesdale, Pa. Today he is an active 
member of the Marble Collegiate 
Church in New York, 
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since 1939, speaks to commissioners and guests at 168th General Assembly. 


HERE'S a passage in Marc Connelly’s 
Tein Green Pastures where “de 
Lawd” sums up the state of the world 
just before the Flood in these concise 
words: “Everything that’s fastened down 
is comin’ loose.” It would be hard to 
give a more accurate description of our 
own time in fewer words. 

In the United States one family in 
five moves every year. Great new com- 
munities and great new community pat- 
terns are being rapidly established. 
These social changes present us with 
something far more baffling than the 
greatest mass population migration in 
history—which I believe it is. 

For these migrants do not stay put. 
They keep moving—it is more like per- 
petual mass motion. America has be- 
come a giant merry-go-round with all 
the horses going in different directions. 

Our day demands from the church a 
live, flexible, adaptable program that 
will meet the needs of the swiftly chang- 
ing human scene. But the church in 
America has yet to adapt itself to this 
kind of situation. Its program was built 
for a stable society, and has not materi- 
ally changed. It was built for a society 


6 


that was essentially rural. And now 
we're in a strange situation—we have be- 
come a nation of urban nomads. We're 
not nomads plodding along on slow 
camels, but we're dashing around all 
over the continent in swift, wheeled ve- 
hicles. In this turbulent society, the home 
is taking a terrible beating. 

Trailer ads in the magazines carry 
in large type: “Your home on wheels.” 
And a cartoon in the New Yorker shows 
one small boy who is saying to another 
in a trailer camp: “My house can go 
faster than yours.” 


“Housekeeping machine”’ 

There’s an attack being made on the 
American home, with the best of in- 
tentions, by the man we call the “effi- 
ciency expert.” He has coined a new 
term for the home—“housekeeping ma- 
chine.” I have considerable imagination, 
but I haven’t imagination enough to see 
on the wall of one of these new homes 
a sampler reading, “God Bless Our 
Housekeeping Machine.” One of the 
most dramatic protests against this crav- 
ing for efficiency at the cost of family 
life has been put into immortal lines by 








The church musi 


Ogden Nash in a poem entitled, “I'l 
Eat My Split-Level Turkey in the 
Breezeway.” He writes: 

“I want a house with lots of rooms 

And doors that shut 

Where one can have 

a modicum 
of privacy. 

I'm tired of this 

Efficient—Functional 

Lady Godivacy.” 

The Board of Christian Education has 
moved out into a very carefully planned 
research project in order to determine 
just what is this home that we're trying 
to serve, Perhaps one reason there's not 
more religion in the home is that we're 
“shooting” at a home that no longer ex- 
ists. The form, nature, needs, and prob- 
lems of that home may have changed. 

In the last ten years, I've helped to 
dedicate any number of church educa 
tional plants, and some of them have 
been very elaborate, very costly. It used 
to be that whenever we dedicated a new 
church teaching plant, the pastor, the 
staff, and the congregation would be 
elated—they’d be proud, and happy, and 
triumphant. But now they're not elated. 
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By Paul Calvin Payne 











lFall-out of Hope 





Stionfront a changing world with conviction and courage 
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Without exception in the last ten 
ears, I have been greeted at such dedi- 
ations by people with dismay on their 
aces. They say: “Look, we've gone to all 
his expense and built this building—and 
t just solves yesterday’s problem. How 
mg can we keep on building larger and 
tger buildings? We are as crowded 
)0W as we were when we started putting 
his one up. How large must we build 
bur plants in order to make them large 
ough to house the teaching program 
if the church?” 


Teaching in the home 

My answer is: The teaching program 
f the church was never intended to be 
ioused under one roof, however large. 
Ve must think of Christian education, 
not as being housed under one great roof 
but as being housed under one great roof 
pls a hundred or a thousand smaller 
woofs that house the families of the mem- 
bers of the church. Our major task is to 
put the teaching of Christ under those 
smaller roofs, so that the burden of the 
eaching program of the church in the 
immediate future will be transferred to 
he home. 
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People still spend more time in the 
home than in any other place. The deep- 
est emotions are still touched only in 
the home. And religion that’s not taught 
in the home will never touch these deep- 
est emotions and will therefore never 
fully command lives. 

Dr. Paul S. Wright, our former Mod- 
erator, tells of the unbelievable sacrifices 
of Korean Christians. And he says: “How 
is it-why do they do it?” The answer, 
I think, is in the story of the Korean 
pilot who delivered his MIG plane to 
General Mark Clark’s army and received 
the $100,000 reward. 

As a child, the pilot has said, he lived 
in the home of a poor, devoted Christian 
grandfather. Just a few short vears with 
his grandfather, and then he was out in 
the world “on his own.” But the grand- 
father made Christ real to the 
youngster. Later, when the boy became 


very 


a man, and was forced to join the Com- 
munist army, he joined it to destroy it. 
And when he delivered that plane, he 
was the most surprised man in the world 
to find that he had flown into a fortune. 
All that he had been planning to do 
was to help the cause he believed in 


because of his Christian training. 

When you write a conviction into the 
heart of a child, you write with indelible 
ink. As I’ve said before, the only re- 
ligion that is any good at all is home- 
made religion. It’s the one place where 
we need more “do-it-yourself” activity. 


Personal truth 
The teaching program of the church 
must go much beyond merely communi- 
cating religious knowledge. It is not true 
that all vou have to do is teach the Bible. 
“Truth,” as our Form of Government 
says so forcefully, “is in order to good- 
ness.” The Bible must be taught, there- 
fore, and related to the current situation 
in such a way that Christians may apply 
its truth to their personal living and to 
the social and political life of the day 
in which they live. The test of Christian 
teaching is not what people know or 
what thev profess to believe; instead, 

the test is how they behave. 
The early Christians realized this. 


From an address delivered as part of the report of 
the Board of Christian Education to the 168th 
General Assembly. 





NEEDED: 
A FALL-OUT OF HOPE 


They called themselves “followers of 
the Way,” not professors of the doctrine. 
The vitality of the church in any day 
is measured, not only by the correctness 
of its creed, but also by the way its mem- 
bers express their loyalty to Christ in 
their homes, in their community, and 
in their world. And the task of projecting 
Christianity into the world situation is 
now a matter of life and death. It has 
become a major responsibility for the 
educational forces of the church. 

We have jet-propelled ourselves into 
a new kind of world, a world in which 
we are not yet willing to live. Already 
the “one worlder” is out of date. The 
world we are living in today is not one 
world. It more closely resembles one 
great house, where everything every- 
body does affects everyone else. Our 
problem is whether we can live in this 
house as one great family under God, 
or whether we shall turn it into one 
great slaughterhouse, Not only is it one 
great house, but all the walls are made 
of glass—so that everyone can see what 
everyone else is doing. 


Race tragedies 

We Christians bear a heavy burden 
of guilt for all the race tragedies that 
cause the uncommitted peoples of Asia 
and Africa to say, “If that is what West- 
ern Christian freedom is like, we want no 
part of it.” The perpetrators of racial 
abuses are in the minority. The majority 
of our population belongs to Christian 
churches, and the perpetrators of those 
abuses would not continue their prac- 
tices if the rest of us cared enough. 

By ending segregation and cultivating 
America’s greatest untapped resource— 
the talents of her Negro population—the 
North will achieve an increased vitality. 
Then the South will have to go along, 
for it cannot compete with a society 
using all the gifts of all its members. 

Again, it is high time the church 
makes clear to the world the Christian 
basis for the winning of the cold war 
and the achievement of a decent human 
society. The church must tel] the world 
immediately to cease reacting negatively 
to Communism from the low motivation 
of selfish fears, and start acting positively 
from the high vantage ground of basic 
Christian convictions. 

It is more effective to take poison out 
of the air than it is to put poison into 


the air by exploding hydrogen bombs 
in the Pacific. Whatever military advan- 
tage these explosions give us, they put 
us at the disastrous disadvantage of 
frightening our friends worse than they 
frighten our enemies. If we put anything 
like the effort and money into making 
H-bombs unnecessary that we do into 
making them more deadly, we could 
have peace. If we don’t, someone is go- 
ing to start setting them off some day— 
and when that happens, we'll all pass 
out of the scene together. 

At the summit conference at Geneva 
last summer, there was a “fall-out” of 
hope and good will just as truly as there 
was a fall-out of fear and poison from 
the explosion at Eniwetok. The Ameri- 
can nation is far more impressive shar- 
ing atoms for peace than exploding 
bombs and threatening massive retalia- 
tion. 

The church must do more to deter- 
mine the spirit in which we share our 
surpluses. It is a very dangerous thing 
for a nation like ours to have surpluses 
—food that we can't eat, clothing that we 
can’t wear—in a world where 25 per cent 
or more of the population goes to bed 
hungry every night. 

But it is not enough to share these 
surpluses. The sharing must be done in 
such a spirit that the world will realize 
we are not doing it to save our own 
skins by combatting Communism or 
solving our domestic farm problems. 
Other nations would then realize that 
we would share even if we had no sur- 
pluses and even if there were not a 
single Communist in the world. When 
we share solely because men are hungry 
and because we care, other nations will 
be aware of that fact. Anyone who says 
that our country will not rise to this 
kind of sharing is selling American 
idealism short. 


Surpluses 

I cannot believe, either, that the prob- 
lem of sharing our surpluses without 
creating dislocation of other nations’ 
economies is nearly so complicated as 
our politicians are making it appear. And 
I have always wondered why we do not 
establish a world commodity bank, 
where the surpluses of all nations could 
be gathered and then made available by 
the United Nations to countries where 
there are shortages. This method of dis- 
tribution would be our answer to asper- 
sions that might be cast against alleged 
American economic imperialism. 

And then I think it is tremendously 
important that we abandon that un- 
worthy goal, security. It is not a Chris- 


tian goal. We'd be bored to death wy 
security if we had it. The goal of 
living is given to us plainly, not frm 
any human wisdom but from the Wo 
of God: “Seek ve first the Kingdom , 
God and his righteousness and all] the 
things shall be added unto you.” Rigi, 
eousness—not security—is the true go 
of all living. Security is a by-prodyy 
When we turn ourselves toward reali 
ing that goal of righteousness, we x 
most effectively combatting the dangey 
that are threatening everything that jj 
good and beautiful and true in oy 
society. 

There are some things the Presbyt 
rian Church must do immediately in 
der to take its part in the great strug 
for a better world. There are 4,000, 
children born in American homes eve 
vear. Here are 4,000,000 future citizey 
who come into America, who don’t sped 
our language, who know nothing of 0 
customs, who never heard of our x 
ligion. Someone has called them “how 
ing savages,” and someone else } 
called them “candidates for civilization 
which is what they are. The increasis 
birth rate gives the Presbyterian Chur 
a grave responsibility and an opport 
nity most wonderful. 


Quadrupled cost 

We're going to see the doubling ¢ 
our colleges and universities, togethe 
with the doubling of the load that th 
church must carry in ministering to stv 
dents . . . and no doubt, a quadruplin 
of the cost. Let’s not be dismayed }y 
that; let’s face this challenge with Chri 
tian cheer. 

We're going to experience throug 
the development of new community pat 
terns a need for new church erection tha 
will cost, not $2,000,000 a year as th 
presbyteries have indicated, but $3, 
000,000 a year at least. That need mus 
be met. 

Then we have the inner-city church 
which has had a habit for years of mow 
ing out of a city to the suburbs for the 
strangest of all reasons—because peopl 
are moving in. We must strengthen this 
inner-city church, so that it will m 
longer stand as a great, hollow, empty, 
stone mountain in a brick canyon, prac 
tically vacated because it has ren 
on the job of ministering to the peop 
living in the surrounding community. 
And this will be an expensive job for th 
church, for that inner-city church is § 
ing to have to have a large amount ¢ 
help in developing its costly ministry: 


All this is going to mean a greatl) 


(Continued on page 
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Setting off for church camp with a busful of boys, 


the author couldn’t imagine why 


she had volunteered to serve as 


Mother to Many 


By Dorothy Boys Kilian 


The big yellow bus, bursting with 
junior-high boys, pulled away from Pasa- 
dena Presbyterian Church one day last 
summer. But for once I was not standing 
on the sidewalk and waving good-bye 
with the other mothers. This time I was 
in the back of the bus—wedged in se- 
curely with suitcases, duffel bags, swim 
fins, and fishing rods, and clutching 
tightly my new Housemother’s Record 
Book. Boys, bags, and I were off for 
Mar Casa, our church’s camp about fifty 
miles away at Balboa Island on the Pa- 
cific coast. 

What am I doing here? I thought in 
sudden panic. What had ever made me 
imagine that I was qualified to act as 
housemother for this lively, sophisti- 
cated-looking group of young men? For- 
tunately it was too late to change my 
mind, or I would have missed one of the 
most enriching weeks of my life. 

I looked up the aisle to one of the 
front seats and saw my own son’s blond 
head bent close to a friend’s dark one. 
Remembering what another house- 
mother had told me, I had not even 
spoken to him as we boarded the bus. 

“Don’t embarrass him by flaunting 
your motherhood,” she had warned. “Let 
him be the one to seek you out—when 
he’s ready.” Chuckling, she had added, 
“I think camp was half over before many 
of the boys realized that my son and I 
were even related.” 

But if I, as a mother, felt a little con- 
strained, I realized that as a housemother 
I was in a position to make those other 
mothers left behind feel a lot more com- 
fortable. Circulating among them on the 
sidewalk before our leave-taking, I had 
listened to their various problems and 
anxieties and had conspicuously re- 
corded them in a little black notebook. 
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“My Pete sunburns so badly,” one 
mother had moaned. “And of course he 
thinks it’s sissy to be coneerned about it. 
I hope you'll warn him to put on a shirt 
when he begins to turn pink.” 

“The night air is apt to make Charlie 
asthmatic,” another mother had ex- 
plained. “Here are some pills to give 
him if he has trouble breathing.” 

Mrs. Brown had murmured, “My boy 
is awfully shy; he finds it hard to make 
new friends. Perhaps you can help.” 

“This is the first time Ricky will be 
away from home on his birthday,” Mrs. 
Johnson had said wistfully. “Maybe, if 
you had a cake or something? . . .” 

Now, as I looked at those entries and 
then at the boys, I wondered which of 
the shouting, laughing, squirming fig- 
ures was sensitive-skinned Pete, which 
was asthmatic Charlie. I vowed to ne- 
glect none of these matters, After all, in 
other years, I had been standing on the 
sidewalk and watching my child drive 
off into another world. 

In this conscientious mood I noticed 
that two of the seats up the aisle were 
each occupied by only one boy, one in 
front of the other, and that both young 
men were looking very solemn. 

Shy, I thought commiseratingly, and 
feeling absolutely alone. Probably 
neither one knows another single soul in 
this whole crowd. I must find some way 
to get them acquainted. 

As I fumbled around in my mind for 
a tactful way to handle this situation, I 
was startled to see the boy in the back 
seat suddenly reach forward and swat 
the neck of the boy in front. The first 
boy whirled around and biffed the other 
on the shoulder. Several more exchanges 
of cuffs occurred without either young- 
ster cracking a smile or saying a word. 
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MOTHER 
TO MANY 


Then, just as suddenly, hostilities ceased, 
and the two skirmishers quietly returned 
to their former occupation—staring out 
the windows. This bewildering conduct 
remained a mystery unti] that evening 
at camp, when I learned that the two 
boys were brothers. 


Arrival 

Our bus finally arrived at the big, 
white camp house on the bay. Everyone 
piled out, and into the spacious living 
room for an organization meeting. As 
the camp director, the young Reverend 
David Tritenbach, welcomed us all and 
explained the daily program, I began 
to understand why the youngsters re- 
turned here year after year. It all 
sounded like real fun. True, five regular 
periods of study and worship were sand- 
wiched in between crafts, swimming, 
athletics, and campfires; but the atmos- 
phere was definitely not stuffy. 

Since there were a house manager and 
an assistant who did all the meal plan- 
ning and cooking, the list of my duties as 
housemother was a short one. (Incident- 
ally, just being able to sit down each 
day to three excellent meals prepared by 
someone else made the camp session a 
success from this mother’s point of 
view. ) 

I was to go over the campers’ health 
and parents’ sheets and make notes of 
any special attention required by any 
of the boys; I was to arrange flowers 
daily in the living room, attend all staff 
meetings, and offer help and advice to 
the counselors, if needed. 

My chief responsibility was for first- 
aid treatment and care of the ill. (Since 
Mar Casa was only three blocks from a 
doctor’s office, it was not necessary to 
have a professional nurse or physician on 
the camp staff.) Fortunately, no one that 
session suffered serious injury or illness, 
but I'd hate to have to count the number 
of band-aids I dispensed. The beach at 
low tide was littered with broken pieces 
of seashells; the boys playing football 
thundered barefoot up and down the 
sand, The result was a constant proces- 
sion to the first-aid closet in the upstairs 
hall. 

“Why in the world don’t you wear 
tennis shoes when you play?” I remon- 
strated as one of the lads winced under 
the sting of the antiseptic. But, having 
boys of my own, I knew that I was talk- 
ing to the wind. 

For some of the cuts I recommended 
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a soaking in Epsom salts solution, and 
suggested that this treatment might take 
place in the hall during the siesta period 
after lunch. Within a day or two a per- 
fect rash of incipient infections occurred. 

“This cut looks redder than it did 
yesterday, Mrs. Kilian. Guess I'd better 
soak it.” 

“My foot’s beginning to throb, Mrs. 
Kilian. Don’t you think I'd better get 
a basin of solution and sit here beside 
Bill for a while?” 

It finally dawned on me that attend- 
ance at the “Soaking Club” was a won- 
derful way to get out of the unpopular 
rest-period. When I changed the treat- 
ment hour to mid-afternoon (free swim 
time), many a foot healed miraculously 
overnight. 

One boy’s cut, however, wasn’t heal- 
ing too rapidly, and with him I was firm. 
“Larry,” I told him, “you absolutely must 
not go barefoot outdoors for at least 
twenty-four hours. Do you understand?” 

Oh, yes, sure, he understood. Exactly 
one hour later as I was walking out on 
the pier, whom did I see cavorting 
around on the sand without footwear of 
any kind? 

“Larry,” I called over the pier rail, 
“please put some shoes on right away.” 

No reaction. 

“Larry!” I’m afraid I really screamed 
at him, for I was concerned over his 
welfare. . 

“In a few minutes, Mrs. Kilian,” he 
called. “I want to finish this play first.” 

Just then a head shot out of an up- 
stairs window of the camp house, and 
a male voice roared, “You heard her— 
now move.” 

One of the counselors had come to 
my aid. It was reassuring to know that 
the members of the staff were behind 
me. 


World of boys 

Working with that staff of senior-high 
and college boys was an invaluable ex- 
perience to me as a mother. After the 
campers were in bed at night, the coun- 
selors gathered around the fire to discuss 
the events of that day and plan for the 
next. Their comments about their young 
charges gave me a real insight into the 
world of boys. 

“Bill will be a_ big-man-on-campus 
someday, you wait and see. Did you 
notice the smooth way he handled that 
fracas upstairs during rest period?” one 
counselor remarked. 

“We've got to pump some spunk into 
that timid Jones fellow. He’d let anybody 
walk over him,” the sports head said. 

“Well, did you hear all the orders his 


mother was giving him at the bus whe 
we were leaving to come down here” 
the room counselor observed. “I'll be 
she’s dominated him so that he’s neve, 
had a chance to develop a will of hj 
own. 

“Too bad Jones doesn’t have some of 
Ray Minton’s zip. Ray sure needs ; 
toning down.” 

“No, I don’t think he should be toned 
down,” someone remonstrated. “He jus 
needs to be helped to direct his energig 
in the right way. Why don’t we put hin 
in charge of the treasure hunt next Fr. 
day? I'll bet he’d do a whale of a job” 

The clearheaded evaluations and cop. 
structive criticisms made by these late. 
teen-agers were nothing less than q 
course in practical psychology. 


Bolstered faith 

The campers themselves bolstered my 
faith in the younger generation. With 
them, fun and worship during the day 
seemed to blend quite naturally, Lany 
might be socking a volleyball over the 
net one moment and, ten minutes later, 
standing at the lectern in the living room 
while helping to conduct the vesper serv- 
ice. Roger would stop beating out the 
latest song hit on the old upright piano 
and slide smoothly into the first hymn 
for morning watch. 

Any cynical person who entertains the 
idea that young teen-agers think only of 
hot rods and jive should have had the 
opportunity to listen in on some of the 
study classes. 

“Fellows, we've already run overtime 
ten minutes,” Dave Tritenbach said one 
morning as he interrupted a lively dis- 
cussion of the origins of the Bible. 

“But what about those recent manv- 
script discoveries in that cave?” one of 
the boys persisted. “Have they been 
proved the real thing?” 

“If you're so interested, maybe we can 
go on with this subject tomorrow,” Dave 
suggested. 

“Why not now?” Bill called from the 
back row of chairs. 

“Sure, why not?” someone else echoed. 

The upshot of it was that, while some 
of the group did go on to swimming 
class, at least a dozen fellows remained 
to prolong the discussion until almost 
noon. 

I suppose every housemother is con- 
fronted with some little problem unique 
to her own situation. A person super 
vising little children may have to cope 
with homesickness. In a forest camp, 
perhaps it’s poison ivy. My own prob- 
lem, and an amusing one it was, 

(Continued on page 30) 
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dis- 
Told he had but a year to live, a college athlete decided to make each day count. 


anu- 


7 This was in 1930, and ever since he has been vigorously serving his community 


can 
dave 
4 By Cuartes L, DuNcAN 

e 
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vost Because he had been voted “Athlete “Go home, live as quietly as possible; offered a job as superintendent of build- 

of the Year” for star performance in and if you take it easy, you might have _ ings at the local hospital, he took it. 

on- track, baseball, football, and basketball a year to live.” Since his work took him to every 
jue during his senior year at high school, That was the 1930 “death sentence.” room and ward in the hospital, Smitty 
yer- Smith Robinson was attending the Uni- “Smitty” accepted the diagnosis, went quickly discovered which patients had 
ype versity of California, hoping to become _ back to his home in Healdsburg, a small few visitors, which were discouraged, 
np, a high-school] teacher and athletic coach. _ city in the rich fruit-growing section of | which were enduring great pain; and he 
ob- Then one day on the athletic field northern California. He was determined, began to use his spare time for extra 
as, the coach sent Smitty to the University if his life was to be short, to make it visits. 
30) Hospital for a check-up. The verdict: count for something; so when he was Patients soon found that if there was 
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SMITH ROBINSON'S 
SENTENCE 


an errand they wanted done or a mes- 
sage sent, Smitty would take care of it. 
When they returned home, they often 
found their new friend from the hospital 
at their door with news of patients, a 
bunch of flowers, a magazine, or perhaps 
some delicacy from his mother’s kitchen. 

When it appeared that Smitty wasn’t 
going to die after all, he began to enlarge 
his activities. He was asked to become 
assistant coach of the high-school foot- 
ball team. An editor of the Alumni Jour- 
nal and in touch with what everybody 
was doing, he soon expanded the Journal 
into a chatty little newspaper known as 
Smitty's Scoops which went to all the 
home-town boys scattered from the Aleu- 
tians to New Guinea with the armed 
forces. 

Smitty continued and expanded the 
church activities he had begun when 
he was a boy. The Healdsburg Feder- 
ated Church, made up of Methodist and 
Presbyterian groups, welcomed him back 
to continue his work with the junior-high 
choir; soon the adult choir wanted him, 
and parents were asking for a Robinson- 
led junior choir, too. 

Selecting young people from the 
choir, Smith took them with him to the 
Summer Choir Schoo] at San Francisco 
Theological Seminary to study under the 
expert direction of Dr. John Milton 


Kelly, head of the Department of Sacred 
Music. And today, Smitty has four choirs 
with a total of more than a hundred 
members. 

Smitty’s choirs are now well known 
in the county, and are asked to sing at 
Grange conventions and for the War 
Mothers of America. Each year they give 
a concert in San Francisco’s Community 
Baptist Church, which now returns the 
Visit. 

During the Korean War, Colonel 
Frank Weyand, commander of the First 
Battalion of the Seventh Infantry, wrote 
to his wife (living in Healdsburg), and 
asked her if the town could “adopt his 
battalion,” mentioning the scarcity of 
non-military items available to the men. 

Mrs. Wevand knew that Smith Rob- 
inson had the widest contacts of anyone 
in town, so she went to see him. “I 
think the community could and would 
do this in a big way,” he told her. 

Immediately the heads of all the or- 
ganizations in Healdsburg were called 
together. Mavor Price proclaimed “First 
Battalion Week,” and the big undertak- 
ing was on the way. Smitty’s Scoops was 
adopted by the Rotarians, became the 
Rotary News Letter, and explained to 
the First Battalion soldiers that they 
were now Healdsburg’s own boys. 

Cookie-bakes were set up at the high- 
school kitchen. Sewing kits, stationery, 
combs, washcloths, and many other ne- 
cessities were sent to the boys of the 
First Battalion in Korea, along with great 
quantities of clothing that the soldiers 


“This might be you, and it is you, Smitty Robinson. THIS IS YOUR LIFE.” 
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could give to Koreans left destitute }y 
war. 

The First Battalion expressed its ap. 
preciation for the gifts and friendly le. 
ters with money for the 4H Club, fy 
Healdsburg’s needy children, and fy 
playground equipment. The patients jy 
Smitty’s hospital were remembered with 
little earphones that could be slipped 
into their pillows. 

Soon the unit in Korea was calling 
its sector the “Healdsburg Line” and 
held it so well under heavy attack that 
the unit was given the “Distinguished 
Unit Citation for Extraordinary Hero. 
ism.” 

“I have never seen such spirit as pre- 
vailed in our unit,” wrote one of the 
captains. “Above all else it was your 
remembrance of us in your prayers that 
gave us the extra ‘go’ when we needed 
it.” 

The City Council set up billboards 
on the highway announcing, “Healds- 
burg, the city that adopted the First 
Battalion, 7th Infantry Regiment, 3rd 
Division, March, 1951.” 

Smith Robinson is not an unsung hero. 
The citizens of Healdsburg presented 
him with a gold watch for his service to 
soldiers in World War II. His church 
gave him a television set, and the Rotary 
Club made him their delegate to the 
International Convention. A number of 
magazines sent reporters to get the story 
of Smith Robinson. His former pastor, 
the Reverend Jack Thomas, now at the 
Highland Park Presbyterian Church, Los 
Angeles, invited him to come down and 
“meet my choir,” but took Smitty to 
Ralph Edwards’s This Is Your Life TV 
program. On March 24, 1954, Smitty 
sat with the Reverend and Mrs. Jack 
Thomas enjoying the mystery as Mr. 
Edwards probed the audience with his 
spotlight, saving, “This might be you,” 
or “this might be you”—“this might be 
you, and it is you, Smitty Robinson. This 
Is Your Life!” 

“Through all of these honors,” says 
his pastor, the Reverend Martin W. 
Crabb, “Smith continues to be a symbol 
to our church and community of self- 
giving service, one of the most conse- 
crated Christians I have ever known, 
humbly serving his God and his fellow 
men.” 

The “death sentence” has never been 
revoked. Smitty’s doctor’s advice has al- 
ways been to “take it-easy.” But through 
careful living, and staying within the 
limits of his strength, he goes from 
strength to strength, not knowing where 
he gets it except that “the Lord had a 
job for me, and I am able to do it.” 
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By Georce M. BENTLEY 


At lunch on the first day out of New 
York, the Caribbean cruise director an- 
nounced a bridge party Saturday after- 
noon, bingo and a dance at night—and 
“Tomorrow: Catholic mass at 8 in the 
Library, and a Protestant service at 11 
in the Club Patricia, at which Mr. Mac- 
beth will read the Scriptures.” 

That afternoon I heard another an- 
nouncement over the ship's loud- 
speaker: “If anyone has a Bible, Mr. 
Macbeth would like to borrow it.” 

I went below, picked up my New 
Testament, and hunted for Mr. Macbeth. 
Charley, as I soon came to know him, 
turned out to be a salesman of plumbing 
and heating supplies in Ithaca, New 
York—and a member of the First Pres- 
byterian Church there. 

On boarding the ship he had asked, 
“When is the Protestant service tomor- 
row?” He had been told, “There is no 
plan for any. . . . If you want one, you'll 
have to do it yourself.” So Charley had 
agreed to try. 

Charley found that many pages in my 
New Testament were marked with notes. 
Almost apologizing, he said, “George, 
you're far more of a student of the Bible 
than I; won’t you take over?” And so 
we formed a team. Charley, a salesman 
from Ithaca, would read the parable of 
the Sower; then I, a Wall Street lawyer, 
would tell what that parable meant to 
me, and lead in prayer. 

At Sunday breakfast, two announce- 
ments: Our service at eleven and also 
at eleven the first rumba dance class in 
the Forward Lounge. But by the time 
I met Charley at 10:30, back in the Club 
Patricia (the ship’s late, late bar) in the 
stern of the ship, the rumba class had 
been called off. The ship was pitching 
and rolling so much that it was difficult 
enough to walk, let alone rumba, Half 
of the passengers were seasick. 

We surveyed the Club Patricia. It 
was moving in every direction. Finally 
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HILE there was no Protestant 

clergyman on the Caribbean 

cruise reported by author 
Mr. George M. Bentley, the National 
Council of Churches recently an- 
nounced that arrangements have 
been made with many trans-Atlantic 
passenger-ship lines and with trav- 
eling ministers who volunteer, to 
provide shipboard religious services 
on as many crossings as possible 
during the summer. 

This is the third year the NCC 
has attempted to provide worship at 
sea, and many clergymen from most 
of the major Protestant communions 
have served as ship’s chaplains. 

But any church member planning 
an ocean voyage, or a trip anywhere 
for that matter, would be well ad- 
vised to take a Book of Common 
Worship along with a Bible “just 
in case.” 











I said to Charley, “If I am going to 
stand during my talk, I can see just 
one spot where I might be able to stay 
on my feet.” That was with one hand 
grasping the edge of the bar counter. 

Twenty-five of the 215 passengers 
were at the service. 

As Charley read the parable of the 
Sower, the loud-speaker announced, 
“Morning bouillion is now being served.” 
(Charley said to me later, “That almost 
threw me; I’m not used to reading the 
Bible in public, even without that hap- 
pening.”) As I tried to describe the 
parable’s meaning to me, I hung on to 
that bar as I've never hung to any- 
thing before. Even so my feet just had 
to move, almost dance, with the roll of 
the ship. 

Charley’s service lasted just ten min- 
utes. 

The next few days Charley and I often 


























were greeted on deck as “the preacher,” 
but it was all said in the best of fun. 
Several of the Jewish people had heard 
of the service and asked whether they 
would have been welcome. The twenty- 
five at Charley’s first service talked so 
much that we had to start thinking of 
the second Sunday of our two-weeks’ 
cruise, when we'd be off the northern 
coast of South America. 

Charley’s snowball was rolling fast. 
The headmaster ef a boys’ preparatory 
school and a secretary with the National 
Council of Churches were anxious to 
help plan that second service. Our team 
was growing. 

Someone thought we should sing a 
hymn, but there wasn’t a hymn book on 
board. I wrote out what I thought were 
two of the stanzas of Faith of Our Fa- 
thers. The ship’s purser was willing to 
help; he had fifty copies made of those 
two stanzas. 

The ship’s orchestra was also willing 
to help, although it didn’t know the 
tune. One afternoon I hummed and 
hummed it while Jerry, the leader, pa- 
tiently wrote down each note. 

We wanted our Jewish friends to feel 
included—they had no rabbi, just as we 
had no minister; so we'd include a Psalm. 
But I had only a New Testament. After 
much digging, we finally caught up with 
the ship's one English Bible. The service 
was announced as “a community wor- 
ship service; all are invited.” 

It was a great service, held up on deck. 
Charley opened the service and closed 
with the Benediction; others carried the 
ball. More than a third of the passengers 
on board joined in singing that great 
hymn, in listening to God’s word, and 
in praying for friendship among the 
passengers and the crew, and for the 
peace of the world through Christ. 

Charley is more convinced than ever 
that if one person will start, others will 
follow. 
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BOOKS 


ohn Baillie 


O 


Edinburgh 


Dean of contemporary theologians believes that the 


fruits of scholarship must be made available to everyone 


L rs Baillie, a slender Scotsman who 
is one of the leaders of the world- 
wide Christian movement, observed the 
completion of “three score years and 
ten” this year by (a) publishing a new 
book, (b) retiring from his job, and (c) 
planning to come to the United States 
for a year of teaching. 

The book is ponderously titled The 
Idea of Revelation in Recent Thought; 
but like all of Baillie’s books, it com- 
bines the subtlety and precision of a 
deeply trained intellect with a constant 
concern for the impact of theological 
ideas on the actual lives of men and 
women. 

The job was the deanship of the Fac- 
ulty of Divinity at the University of 
Edinburgh, one of the world’s centers 
of creative Christian thinking. 

The year in this country will be spent 
teaching at Union Theological Seminary, 
New York, under a Rockefeller lecture- 
ship grant. 

Although a few theologians’ names 
have been more frequently seen by the 
general public—Schweitzer, Niebuhr, 
and Barth—many students of world-wide 
Christianity feel that no one has had 
a greater influence on the present gen- 
eration of Protestant leaders than John 
Baillie. Top-ranking students in theology 
from many lands and many denomina- 
tions come to Edinburgh to study, and 
no one leaves Edinburgh without bear- 
ing some impress of Baillie’s thought. 
And a large proportion of students be- 
came his personal friends. “He is a sort 
of Protestant father confessor,” one of 
them says, “to a whole generation of pas- 
tors and teachers of theology.” 

David Read, minister of Madison Ave- 
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nue Presbyterian Church, New York, 
describes his three years of study under 
Baillie, from 1933 to 1936. “In one way 
he differed from most university profes- 
sors in Europe: he permitted, even en- 
couraged us to interrupt his lectures with 
questions anytime we wanted. And he 
was uncannily quick and keen at answer- 
ing our objections to his ideas. 

“And we had plenty. In those days we 
were all: in full revolt against theological 
liberalism, caught up in stratospheric 
logic and theology, and great followers 
of Kar] Barth.” 

While acknowledging Barth’s enor- 
mous contribution to modern religious 


Baillie passes statue of Knox. 


thought, Baillie was fond of casting 
darts of common sense to puncture the 
extremes of pessimism which Barth’s jp. 
terpretation of “total depravity” oftey 
caused in young students, 

“What Baillie did for us,” Read says 
“was to keep bringing us back to the 
earth where men and women live. These 
cerebral flights were useless, he taught 
us, until we learned to communicate~ 
to witness—to people who weren't 
specialists in theology.” 

Baillie’s sallow, deeply lined, moum. 
ful-looking face has caused some who 
met him for the first time to think (quite 
mistakenly) that he might be in jj 
health. After the battle of Dunkerque in 
1940, Baillie, who was working at YMCA 
Army huts, was trapped in France and 
spent a night sleeping in a ditch with 
Wehrmacht machine-gun bullets raining 
around him. An English girl who partici- 
pated in his escape later to Britain told 
her husband, “Poor Dr. Baillie looked as 
if he had suffered terribly.” Her hus- 
band, a student at Edinburgh five years 
before, laughed. “Don’t worry about him, 
darling—he always looks that way.” 

This same look of immobile pro- 
fundity has caused others (again mis- 
takenly) to think that Baillie is a cold, 
unapproachable man. One former stu- 
dent tells of a college party to which 
Baillie was invited: “He just sat there ob- 
serving like a sphinx. But those of us who 
ventured near him learnéd that he was 
a very witty sphinx indeed.” And at the 
World Council of Churches meeting at 
Evanston there was a spirited competi- 
tion for the seats next to John Baillie af 
the dining table. Word got around that 
the formidable-looking Scotsman was 
a treasure-trove of rollicking stories and 
commentary, all delivered with an ex- 
pression of utmost gravity. 

As one of the foremost creative 
thinkers in present-day Protestantism, 
John Baillie is a theologians’ theologian 
of the first order. He is a pastors’ theo- 
logian as well. And to a degree achieved 
by few of the top-flight writers on the 
frontiers of religious knowledge, he is a 
theologian for the thoughtful layman. In 
spite of occasional lapses into Latin 
(which in Scotland is more widely 
understood than it is here) John Baillie’s 
books can be enjoyed by anyone who 
has learned to respect careful, patient 
labor of the mind, Believing that an in- 
troduction to Baillie’s writing will make 
many want to read more, we are pre 
senting excerpts from several books, at- 
ranged to suggest the author's point of 
view on various topics of interest to all 
Christians, —James W. HorrMan 
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Selections from the writings 


of John Baillie 


Does God 
Speak to Us? 


ANY years ago, when I happened to 

be preaching in a certain univer- 
sity chapel in the United States, a mid- 
dle-aged man, who proved to be one of 
the university’s lega] representatives, 
came to me after the service and sug- 
gested that we take a walk together 
before luncheon. I have never forgotten 
what he had to say. “You speak,” he 
said, “of trusting God, of praying to Him 
and doing His will. But it’s all so one- 
sided. We speak to God, we bow down 
before Him and lift up our hearts to 
Him. But he never speaks to us. He 
makes no sign. It’s all so one-sided.” Nor 
was it without real understanding and 
fellow-feeling that I heard him speak 
thus, for there had been a time when I 
used to say the same things to myself. 
For the same reason also I feel keenly 
that this kind of difficulty must be taken 
very seriously, and faced quite squarely 
without any effort at evasion. Pious folk 
who refuse to face it squarely show only 
that they are afraid of it, and give the 
impression that they are not sufficiently 
sure of their own ground. . . . 

I can remember, during my student 
years in Edinburgh, walking home one 
frosty midnight from a philosophical dis- 
cussion on the existence of God, and 
stopping in my walk to gaze up into the 
starry sky. Into those deep immensities 
of space I hurled my despairing question, 
but it seemed to hit nothing, and no 
answer came back. . . . 

I did not indeed expect or desire to 
hear anything with the ear of flesh . . . , 
but I wanted something more than an 
argument. . . . The stars that night did 
not seem to say to me, “The hand that 
made us is divine.” 

I believe a great many people have 
that sort of complaint to make against 
God. If God really exists, they say, why 
does He not declare Himself more 
plainly? Why does He not grant us a 
more unmistakable revelation? Why does 
He not make one quite certain sign, a 
sign that he who runs may read, a sign 
that would for ever put an end to doubt 
and afford us what we call “fool-proof” 
evidence not only of His existence but 
of His will for mankind? 

The best comment that I can pass on 
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all these questionings is to say how I 
have now come to feel about my own 
early questionings. We ask for an un- 
mistakable sign, but I think we have 
difficulty in saying what would be such 
a sign. What sign would we accept? We 
do not know what to suggest... . 

I have come to ask myself whether 
God has not already done and is now 
doing all He can to make His will 
known to us—short of denying to us that 
very freedom of inquiry which we are 
so anxious to conserve for ourselves; and 
also whether He has not already done 
and is now doing all He can to make His 
will obeyed by us—short of denying to 
us that very freedom of will which is the 
last thing we would ask Him to take 
away from us. I therefore put the ques- 
tion, What more can He do, whether for 
our enlightenment or for our salvation, 
than He did and does in Jesus Christ? . . . 

There are thus two questions which 
I would put to those (and first to my- 
self) who complain that they are aware 
of no divine self-disclosure, or that God 
does not speak to them more plainly. 
First, Are you sure there is not some- 
thing which He is plainly saying to you, 
and to which you are not giving ear? 
Are you really prepared to hear what- 
ever God may have in mind to say to 
you, no matter what it may turn out to 





be? Can you honestly say that there is 
no voice now seeking to make itself 
heard, and to which you are not attend- 
ing—perhaps pretending to yourself that 
you do not hear it? It may be a sense of 
dissatisfaction with your present way of 
living, or with some one particular thing 
in your life, and you are half-uncon- 
sciously suppressing it. Or it may be 
some positive task that is calling you, and 
you are as it were stopping your ears, 
because the task is distasteful to you. But 
it is God who is speaking. That is how 
He always speaks. That is how revela- 
tion always comes. . . . 

It is clearly absurd to be pining for 
some grand revelation of God’s will while 
we are refusing to attend to this or that 
small beginning of a revelation that is 
already unmistakably before us. It may 
be only “something telling me,” as we 
say, that I am not using my money as I 
ought—not holding it in stewardship. It 
may be a recurrent doubt about the 
strict honesty of some habitual practice. 
It may be an uncomfortable feeling 
about a certain indulgence I have been 
allowing myself. It may even be a secret 
knowledge that my support of a particu- 
lar political party or a particular sys- 
tem of philosophy has been grounded 
in motives of self-interest rather than 
of honest conviction. I would like this 
or this to be true, and therefore I have 
been trying to persuade myself that it 
is true, instead of listening to the Truth 
and allowing it (or shall we not rather 
say allowing Him—Him who is the 
Truth) to persuade me. It will perhaps 
cause no surprise if I confess that in 
the case of such an one as myself, who 
have published books, one of the things 
that prevents me from listening to the 
truth is my reluctance to revise opinions 
to which I have already committed my- 
self in print... . 

So the second question which I would 
put is this: If you have listened, have 
you obeyed? . . 
ther revelation until we have not only 
hearkened to, but also acted upon, such 
revelation as we have already received. 
Nor do I see that we have any right to 
grumble at such a dispensation, if indeed 
it exists. What right have we to ask for 
more light when we are not using the 
light we already have? . . . Yet here we 
are, clamoring for the mystery of ulti- 
mate reality to be laid bare to us, and 
not facing up to the little sample of 
reality that stares us full in the face— 
the realities, it may be, of the family re- 
lationships in our own home! This one 
bit of God's will for us we do at least 
know, this immediate duty that lies so 


. we can receive no fur- 
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close to our hand. But we do not take to 
it very kindly. We find it harsh and un- 
welcome enough. Is it not probable then 
that anything like a full revelation would 
quite crush us—and quite blind us. . . . 

Surely, then, we had better learn to 
adjust ourselves to the mere common- 
place demands of our domestic situation 
before we enquire after that before 
which the cherubim veil their faces. . . . 


From pages 137-143, 145, 146 of 
“The Idea of Revelation in Recent 
Thought,” published by Columbia 
University Press, New York, 1956. 
Reprinted by permission. 
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Of Communism 
and the Kingdom 


E EN if the pattern of social life of 
which the revolutionary dreams 
could be swiftly attained, and then in- 
definitely maintained, he must soon 
awake to the realization that our deepest 
human needs are still unmet, our pro- 
foundest desires unsatisfied, our most 
tragic ills unvanquished. . . . 

There is, however, a further serious 
weakness in the conception of prog- 
ress ... , namely its willingness to sacri- 
fice the earlier to the later generations of 
men on the earth. It invites us to find 
our ultimate spiritual satisfaction in the 
contemplation of a future breed who will 
enjoy the things for which we can only 
yearn and strive. It elevates some future 
generation to the status of an end in 
itself, and degrades all earlier genera- 
tions to the status of mere means to that 
end. But such a proposal runs too mani- 
festly counter to our deepest moral 
divinings to yield the satisfaction it 
promises. Because we are impelled by 
these divinings to regard the individual 
personality as the real bearer of value, 
we cannot be lured into cheerfulness by 
a solution of our human problem which 
thus promises fulfilment to some and 
denies it to others. The only alternative 
to pessimism lies in the ability to believe 
that the prospect of fulfilment is open to 
every human soul of every human gen- 
eration, that to none is denied the possi- 
bility of the life which is life indeed. 
Those varieties of optimism which have 
attempted to maintain themselves by 
ignoring the generations that perish by 
the way must ultimately reveal their 
bankruptcy; leading perhaps to the re- 
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traversing by modern thought of the 
path long ago followed by the Hebrew 
mind when, in the last centuries before 
Christ, it was awakened to the hope of a 
heavenly consummation in which not 
merely some generation yet unborn, but 
all generations of the forefathers, should 
fully participate. .. . 


From pages 183, 184 of “The Belief 
in Progress,” published by Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, New York, 1951. Re- 
printed by permission. 


FE long the principles of Marxianism 
shone as a bright light for the guid- 
ance and comfort of many honest souls. 
It provided them with a hope that at first 
seemed not ill-founded and that looked 
like a very fair substitute for the Chris- 
tian hope. Its ‘brave new world’ of a 
classless society beyond the class war, of 
a perfect equalitarian justice and a per- 
petual reign of peace, appeared to them 
even more desirable than the Christian 
kingdom of heaven. But there is no mis- 
taking the fact that in these present years 
such communism is rapidly losing its old 
conviction. It is also losing its leaders. 
It is immeasurably less potent in the 
high places of the intellectual world 
than it was even a few years ago, and 
when it does speak, one cannot but de- 
tect a certain stammer in its utter- 
ance, ... 


.. . At the very heart of Christianty 
there lies the tragic realization (a) that 
all human and earthly things must come 
to an end, and (b) that they must come 
to an end before they are made perfect. 
Our earthly pilgrimage . . . strives after 
what it can never possibly reach.... That 
is in itself a negative realization, yet the 
very negativity of it is quite vital to the 
Christian outlook on life. Christ came 
preaching a Kingdom that was not of this 
world, and all outlooks which find the 
kingdom of their dreams within this 
world, whether in the individual life or 
in the order of society, whether in the 
present or in the distant future, are di- 
rectly contrary to the Christian Gospel. 
The first condition of a true attitude to 
life is the clear knowledge that it offers 
no prospect of the final attainment of 
heart’s desire. . . 


We seem then to have only two 
choices open to us. We have to choose 
between despair and faith. On the one 
hand there is the final defeat of the hopes 


by which alone we can live; on the other 
there is the looking forward to some kind 
of transcendent realization of these 
hopes beyond the boundaries and poss. 
bilities of this present life. This is a cop. 
clusion which robust thinking canno 
possibly escape. It is the conclusion 
which has been reached by all robust 
thinkers, Christians and unbelievers 
alike. 

... At the heart of the Christian faith 
there lies not only the negative convic. 
tion that the perfect kingdom can never 
be realized in this world, but also the 
positive conviction that it nevertheless 
is real and will be realized. This is what 
Jesus Christ came to preach. . . . 


From pages 17, 18, 96, 97 of “In. 
vitation to Pilgrimage,” published by 
Oxford University Press, New York, 
1942. Reprinted by permission. 


Y 


Of Science 
and Faith 


I AM] convinced that if faith should 
languish, the scientific impulse would 
in the end languish no less. For science 
does not possess in itself the necessary 
nourishment of its own vitality, and this 
is equally true whether we think of it 
in its theoretical aspect as intellectual 
inquisitiveness or in its practical aspect 
as an attempt to enlarge the area of 
human control. Mere inquisitiveness can 
never be a self-sustaining attitude of 
mind. I am quite sure that if I believed 
nature to have no meaning, to be lead- 
ing nowhere and accomplishing nothing, 
I should lose all speculative interest in 
the manner of its proceeding. . . . 

Our religion has indeed taught us that 
man has dominion over nature, but it 
has also taught us that this dominion is 
to be exercised for the glory of God and 
the salvation of the soul, and that its use 
is therefore to be controlled by obedi- 
ence to divinely ordained laws without 
consideration of convenience or com- 
fort or material gain or even survival. 
Today we all live in fear and trembling 
lest the power which science confers 
should pass into the hands of men who 
regard no duty as unconditional and 
every moral standard as relative. . . . But 
perhaps we may derive some consolation 
from the likelihood that science cannot 
long flourish under such conditions. 

(Continued on page 28) 
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Menlo Park’s “Coordinator of Christian Service” Ralph Johnson (dark suit, center) meets newcomers after church. 


TALENT SCOUT 


A California congregation employs a layman to channel members into rewarding church jobs 


0 cope with the twin problems of 

recruiting volunteer workers and 

providing satisfying outlets for the 
members’ talents, the Menlo Park (Cali- 
fornia) Presbyterian Church has created 
the full-time staff position of coordinator 
of Christian service and ealled one of its 
own laymen, Ralph R. Johnson, Jr., to 
pioneer the job. 

Rapid increases in membership—from 
sixty-eight to 1,400 during the Reverend 
Don Emerson Hall’s pastorate—and in 
church-school enrollment, now over 
1,800 and requiring one or two addi- 
tional teachers every week, have given 
this phase of the church’s ministry a 
growing importance, 

First contacts with newcomers are 
generally made through the “inquiries” 
classes. Ralph also studies closely the 
“Subscription of Service” forms filled out 
during the stewardship canvass. The 
Menlo Park Church encourages its con- 
gregation to pledge time and talent as 
well as money. 

“I spend the bulk of my days—and 
evenings—just getting to know people,” 
explains Ralph. “We don’t pressure 
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people into accepting responsibilities, 
and we don’t shove the first willing 
person into a vacancy. We want to fit 
our members into service where they can 
happily contribute their best, and we 
have to know them to do that.” 

The coordinator is responsible directly 
to the pastor. He works in constant touch 
also with Dr. Floyd W. Barr, assistant 
minister, with Mary D. Brown, director 
of Christian education, and with the 
officers of all church boards and groups. 
In an advisory capacity he prepares lists 
of persons available and qualified for 
elective and temporary positions. Actual 
choice of personnel is left to nomination 
or appointment by the groups concerned. 
And of course the final decision always 
rests with the individual as to whether 
and where he will serve. 


Ralph suggests three principles in en- 
listing volunteers: 1. Offer a specific job 
to be done now instead of asking for a 
promise to help at some vague future 
date, 2. Offer a job for a definite dura- 
tion (“Will you teach this class for one 


year?”). 3. Give the volunteer a realistic 
estimate of how much time the job re- 
quires. 

Ralph Johnson, a political scientist in 
his early thirties, was research assistant 
for the Council of State Governments be- 
fore joining the Menlo Park staff. His 
friendly approach and enthusiasm for 
church life had already been evidenced 
during his term as deacon and as director 
of the Little Parish Plan. He and his 
wife have been members of the church 
since 1952. 

“We're still a long way from our goal 
of a job for everybody and every job 
filled,” Ralph points out, “but as a realist 
I don’t expect to achieve it 100 per cent. 
Churches by their very nature can’t be 
administered with the precision of a 
business corporation.” 

Some of the benefits already apparent, 
however, in the Menlo Park experiment 
are indicated by this remark from the 
president of the women’s group: “A most 
heartening change has been taking place 
in the intergroup relations in our church. 
There is a new warmth and friendliness 
throughout.” —Dorotuy BALLARD 
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Congregationalists Vote 
Union with E&R Church 


By the overwhelming vote of 1,310 
to 179, with eleven abstaining, the Gen- 
eral Council of the Congregational Chris- 
tian Churches approved a proposed mer- 
ger with the Evangelical and Reformed 
Church in June of 1957. 

The action took place after an extra- 
ordinary all-night session in the new 
municipal auditorium at Omaha, Ne- 
braska (scene of next year’s Presbyterian 
U.S.A. General Assembly). This un- 
precedented session was brought about 
by the opposition of an anti-merger 
minority. 

In an effort to block the merger, the 
opponents proposed that the minutes of 
all Council executive committee meet- 
ings during the last two vears be read. 
The opponents threatened possible law- 
suits if this procedure was not followed. 
Sixteen ministers then took turns reading 
the 720 pages of reports for a period of 
more than nine solid hours. The job was 
done to the accompaniment of cheers 
at 7:30 a.m. 

At one point in the tedious task, the 
committee carried words of 
praise for the Reverend Dr. Douglas 
Horton, former moderator of the Council 
and dean of Harvard Divinity 
School. After the commendations, loud 
applause for Dr. Horton broke out. The 
floor. 


minutes 


now 


Harvard dean, present on the 


opened his eves sleepily and also began 


His wife, Dr. Mildred 


applauding 


McAfee Horton, had to nudge him to 
keep quiet. Retiring moderator Dr. Al- 
bert Buckner @ve of Boston remarked 
after the record thirty-hour session, “It’s 
remarkable how everybody stood by.” 

With the voting, the Congregational 
Christian assembly (1) approved the 
reports of the executive committee which 
worked on the union negotiations; (2) 
authorized the calling of the first Gen- 
eral Synod of the new United Church 
of Christ at Cleveland, Ohio, June 25-27, 
1957; and (3) elected delegates to this 
meeting. 

The Evangelical and Reformed 
Church is now scheduled to discuss the 
merger at its biennial convention begin- 
ning August 31 at Lancaster, Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Approval of the merger plan by the 
General Council of the Congregational 
Christian Churches was called a “great 
encouragement” by the top executive of 
the Evangelical and Reformed Church. 

Dr. James W. Wagner of Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania, the denomination’s presi- 
dent, said he doubted that any future 
court action by opponents would change 
matters. “I don’t believe that court ac- 
tion, in the long run, could be successful 
in view of the overwhelming proportions 
of both churches that are in favor of the 
merger,” he said. 

The proposed new church, with 
2,000,000 members, will rank as the 
seventh largest Protestant body in the 
country. It has been under consideration 
for fourteen years. 





Weary delegates gleefully stretch after all-night Congregational Council session. 


1% 


U.S. Religious Groups 
Receiving Record Sums 


American religious groups now receive 
at least fifty-three cents out of every 
dollar that is given for philanthropy, the 
Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare reported in June. 

“Religion is the main recipient of the 
philanthropic dollar,” the department 
said in a study prepared by Dr. Thomas 
Karter of its division of research and 
statistics. The department estimated that 
philanthropic giving in 1954 reached a 
record $5,401,000,000, of which 
churches and other religious agencies 
received $2,850,000,000. 

In 1952, the last previous vear for 
which such a survey was undertaken, the 
department estimated that $5,037,000- 
000 were given for philanthropy and that 
churches received $2,354,000,000, or 
about forty-seven cents of each dollar. 

The share of the nation’s philan- 
thropic gifts going to religious groups 
has shown a steady increase. In 1945, 
for example, of $3,229,000,000 contrib- 
uted for all philanthropic purposes, only 
$1,158,000,000, or a little more than a 
third, went to religious groups. 

Americans have increased their phil 
anthropy five-fold in the last twenty-five 
years, the report indicates. In 1930 phil- 
anthropic gifts totaled only $1,189,000; 
000. In the Depression year of 1935 this 
had dropped to $849,000,000. Byi940 
it had risen to $1,249,000,000, and in 
1945 was $3,229,000,000. In 1950 gifts 
totaled $4,466,000,000, and in 1952, 
$5,037,000,000, 

Corporations have increased their 
giving ten-fold since 1940, from $38; 




















000,000 in that vear to $375,000,000 in 


1954, the report shows. The 1954 figure, 
however, is a cut-back from the 1952 
record of $399,000,000. Individual liv- 
ing donors gave $4,789,000,000 in 1954. 

Of the $2,850,000,000 which religious 
groups received in 1954, the study esti- 
mates that $1,762,000,000 were spent 


on current operating expenses and edu- 


cation; $588,000,000 on construction of 
new buildings; $270,000,000 on chureh- 
supported welfare activities; $80,000; 


000 on church-supported hospitals and 


medical institutions; and $150,000,00 


for overseas work. 
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LasKA’s first superintendent of educa- 

tion—the famed Presbyterian mis- 
onary, Sheldon Jackson—undoubtedly 
thought a good deal about the time when 
his beloved northern territory would be- 
come an integral part of the United 
States. Today this hope is closer to reality 
than ever before. And, symbolically 
enough, one of the leaders in the Alaska 
statehood movement is a Presbyterian 
missionary-educator who recently be- 
came president of Sheldon Jackson 
junior College, the Presbyterian 
Church’s college and preparatory school 
at Sitka, Alaska (P.L., July 7). 

Last winter fifty-five delegates met on 
the University of Alaska campus near 
Fairbanks to draft the proposed consti- 
tution for the future State of Alaska. 
They represented a cross-section of 
Alaska’s people. Among them were 
homesteaders, fishermen, miners, mer- 
chants, and professional people; some 
who had spent their lives in the territory, 
others who were relative newcomers. To 
all, the future of Alaska was at stake. 

One of the seven delegates elected at 
large from the whole territory (as dis- 
tinguished from those voted on only in 
their own election districts) was the 
Reverend R. Rolland Armstrong, then 
field secretary at Juneau for the Presby- 
terian Board of National Missions. 
“Armie” Armstrong, tall and affable, had 
come from mild, southeastern Alaska to 
Fairbanks, where temperatures ranged 
from twenty to fifty-four degrees below 
zero during the constitutional conven- 
tion. 

The delegates faithfully commuted 
daily during the bitter weather by bus 
between Fairbanks and the university 
campus, five miles away. The sessions 
were held in the brand-new Student 
Union Building, which carpenters and 
painters had just vacated. Floor finishers, 
in fact, worked nearly all one November 
night to lay the tile in the room where 
the plenary, or full, sessions were to be- 
gin the next morning, The building has 
since been renamed Constitution Hall. 

When the delegates were called to 
order each day, a short prayer was of- 
fered by either a member of the Fair- 
banks Ministerial Association, repre- 
senting the town’s thirty Protestant 
churches, or by a chaplain from nearby 
Ladd or Eielson Air Force Base. 
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Armstrong of Alaska: 
A Minister Works for Statehood 


~~ 
R. Rolland Armstrong signs new con- 
stitution for future State of Alaska. 


“Few times in my life have I realized 
a deeper sense of devotion than that 
expressed by the men and women in the 
convention as they stood for that prayer,” 
says Mr. Armstrong. “Each day as prayer 
was offered, it sounded a strong open- 
ing note for our proceedings.” 

Alaska is a vast and largely wilderness 
territory. Geographically it ranges from 
the treeless Arctic tundra in the far north 
to the forested islands of the southeast- 
ern panhandle. The coastal cities de- 
pend on fishing and pulp for their econ- 
omy. The bustling cities of the interior, 
Fairbanks and Anchorage, derive their 
income from huge military bases, min- 
ing, and a growing agriculture. The di- 
vergent interests of these regions were 
represented at the convention. 

As a delegate-at-large, Armie Arm- 
strong represented all of Alaska. And as 
a Presbyterian missionary, his work has 
taken him both to villages in the “bush” 
and to the cities. He is fondly remem- 
bered in Fairbanks and Anchorage as a 
former minister of the First Presbyterian 
Church in each city. And in the tradition 
of Sheldon Jackson, he has served on the 
Territorial Board of Education. 

Mr. Armstrong served on two com- 
mittees at the convention, These were 
the Preamble and Bill of Rights Com- 


mittee and the Style and Drafting Com- 
mittee. The work of the latter group was 
to take the cumbersome reports on 
various sections of the constitution and 
rewrite or rephrase them without chang- 
ing their intent or meaning. 

The nine-man committee, headed by 
an Anchorage lawyer and broken into 
subcommittees, worked, in Armie’s 
words, “both day and night at feverish 
pitch” to bring out its reports to the 
full committee. These meetings were 
scheduled usually in the afternoon or 
early evening in offices of the Student 
Union Building. 

The convention met continuously from 
November until early February, with the 
exception of a twenty-day recess in the 
Christmas holidays. Many of the dele- 
gates returned to their homes in distant 
parts of Alaska at this time to hold public 
hearings and explain the proposed con- 
stitution to their own people. 

Near the close of the convention and 
after much of the work had been done 
to write the document that would guide 
the future State of Alaska, the Style and 
Drafting report was read before the 
entire body. 

“At this point,” Armie Armstrong re- 
calls, “we had to be careful of the con- 
tinuity of the articles so that the 
document was readable and meaningful. 
We were seeking words that would be 
clear, concise, and strong. We were not 
trying to be Alaskan, nor were we trying 
to be dramatic. According to experts on 
constitutional law, however, we did 
achieve clarity and strength in language 
and content.” 

When their work was accomplished, 
the delegates signed the new Alaska con- 
stitution in an impressive ceremony at 
the University of Alaska gymnasium. At 
this climax of weeks of effort, many 
spectators and delegates wept openly. 
The delegates had come to know and 
respect each other. When each dele- 
gate’s name was called, he proceeded to 
the table, where the manuscript of the 
constitution had been prepared, to sign 
his name. 

“This was a tremendously emotional 
experience and one which none of us 
will ever forget,” Armie says. “No one 
will ever forget the friendship that was 
engendered at the convention. We were 
men and women from every walk of life, 
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MB AFTER THE POLISH RIOTS—It's doubtful 
that any further changes will be made in the 
plans for this summer's two ecumenical meetings 
behind the Iron Curtain (World Council Central 
Committee in Hungary, July 28-August 5; and 
World Presbyterian Alliance Executive Commit- 
tee in Czechoslovakia, August 7-11), but in the 
Communist-controlled countries, anything can 
happen even on the shortest notice. Despite the 
post-Poznan rumors about the Iron Curtain clang- 
ing down tight in the satellite states, it would 
probably cause too much of a stir if these inter- 
national Christian gatherings were cancelled. As 
it is, the site of the World Council meeting was 
changed late in June from one mountain resort to 
another near Budapest. 





Wi THAT HAITI TREATY—One of the most 
controversial items of business before the Senate 
this year has been a new treaty of friendship, com- 
merce, and navigation between the United States 
and the Republic of Haiti. The negotiation of such 
a standard commercial pact is normally routine, 
but interested Protestants in Washington noted 
that the proposed Haiti document omitted the 
usual guarantee of religious liberty to American 
citizens on Haitian soil. The old treaty has such 
a guarantee. Claiming that this omission would 
create a dangerous precedent for future treaties, 
Protestant groups, including the National Council 
of Churches and the National Association of Evan- 
gelicals, objected. And late last month the Senate 
Foreign Affairs Committee officially pigeonholed 
the new treaty for this session of Congress at 
least. The old treaty will thus continue in effect 
until full public hearings have been held on the 
proposed new pact and the Senate passes the new 
treaty by a two-thirds vote. 





MB THE REAL REASON Although religious 
liberty in predominantly Roman Catholic Haiti 
is not a current issue, it is in the nearby Republic 
of Colombia, where Protestants have been perse- 
cuted for the past eight years. And since the U.S. 
government has quietly been negotiating a new 
treaty of friendship, commerce, and navigation 
with Colombia for the past couple of years, the 
Haiti treaty assumes great importance. The U.S. 
and Colombian governments have been arguing 
about the religious-freedom clause in their new 
treaty. If the United States omits this guarantee 





in the Haiti treaty, the Colombians will probably 


ask the same omission in theirs. And if that hap- 
pens, Protestant work in Colombia may be even 
more severely affected. 


Mi MOSLEMS AND MISSION SCHOOLS 
—Two new developments have taken place in the 
recently begun campaign against Christian mis- 
sion schools in East Africa (see P.L., June 23). 
Late last month Dr. T. Donald Black and Dr. 
Glenn P. Reed, general and foreign secretaries, re- 
spectively, of the United Presbyterian Board of 
Foreign Missions, arrived in Cairo, Egypt, to 
confer with government officials and Christian 
leaders about the new Egyptian law requiring 
Christian schools to teach Islam to their Moslem 
students or face confiscation. The United Presby- 
terians have fifteen major schools in Egypt under 
their American Mission, which was founded in 
1854. The Presbyterian Church in Egypt has close 
to 200 congregations and some 25,000 communi- 
cant members. 





MM CRITICISM IN KENYA—Farther down the 
coast of East Africa, a Moslem leader in Kenya 
has criticized the preachers of his faith for keep- 
ing- young Africans out of Christian and govern- 
ment schools. Ahmed Ali Omar, vice-president of 
the African Moslem Society, charged that hun- 
dreds of African youngsters were running about 
the streets every day withovt education or oc- 
cupations because of the Mosleni preachers. “We 
know that both mission- and education-board 
schools allow religious freedom and that no non- 
Christian is compelled to attend religious instruc- 
tion classes,” Mr. Ahmed Ali said. He pointed out 
that African Moslem children have little chance 
to enter Arab Moslem schools. An African is ad- 
mitted only if a vacancy occurs and no Arab 


can be found to fill it, he said. 





* FOCUS—Offenses related to alcoholic bever- 
ages caused 59 per cent of all arrests in the United 
States last year, according to the Methodist Board 
of Temperance. Federal Bureau of Investigation 
figures from police in 1,477 cities and towns of 
more than 2,500 population showed a total of 
1,861,764 arrests for all causes. Of this total, it is 
estimated that 1,099,255 were related to the use 
of alcohol. This total includes 772,943 arrests for 
drunkenness; 193,119 for disorderly conduct; 
96,165 for driving while intoxicated; and 37,028 
for violation of state or federal liquor laws. 
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from every section of the territory, of 
various colors of opinion, drawn together 
to form an historical moment of Alaskan 
history.” 

This spring the constitution was sub- 
mitted to the voters of Alaska and re- 
ceived their approval, It will become the 
law of Alaska whenever the United 
States Congress in Washington, D. C., 
admits the territory as the forty-ninth 
sate. To speed that day, Alaskans have 
adopted a unique plan known as the 
Alaska-Tennessee Plan. 

In this coming October’s general elec- 
tion, Alaskans are to elect two “senators” 
and a “representative” who will be sent 
literally to knock at the door of Congress 
to be admitted. If they are seated, Con- 
gress will have made Alaska a new state. 
Alaska and Hawaii both have nonvoting 
delegates in the lower house of Congress 
now. 

The Alaska-Tennessee Plan gets its 
name from the fact that Tennessee in 
1796 won statehood by sending its 
elected representatives to Congress to 
demand admittance. They were seated 
and Tennessee became the sixteenth 
state of the Union. Five other states also 
tried this plan successfully. 

Of the Alaska constitution and the 
Alaska-Tennessee Plan, Mr. Armstrong 
says: 

“The constitution brings us to a basic 
republican form of government. It dis- 
tinguishes clearly between the three 
branches (executive, legislative, and ju- 
dicial) and yet realizes that in our demo- 
cratic society no branch can live unto 
itself. The strong executive branch was 
built to bring efficiency into government. 
The executive can be reached by the 
public. He is never so strong that he can- 
not be touched by the ballot. 

“I believe the convention will speed 
statehood. I have studied the Alaska- 
Tennessee Plan and know that this will 
bring statehood within the immediate 
future. If we follow -historic precedents, 
we should see statehood within the next 
two to five years. It will not be long be- 
fore Americans will see our noncommis- 
sioned congressmen and representatives 
walking the halls of Congress asking for 
admittance.” 

And, at the college named for his great 
predecessor in American Presbyterian 
missions, R. Rolland Armstrong will 

Buide students of Eskimo, Indian, and 
stateside backgrounds to meet their re- 
sponsibilites in the modern Alaska which 
Wants to be a state. 

—JEROME F. SHELDON 
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Netherlands Assembly 
Asks Free New Guinea 


In this day of Soviet imperialism, 
Western colonialism, and Asian nation- 
alism, any action which runs counter to | 
these three powerful forces is significant. | 

Such an action was the courageous re- 
volt of the Polish patriots against the 
Communists late last month. And such | 
an action was the courageous statement 
of the Netherlands Reformed Church | 
about the future status of Netherlands 
New Guinea in the South Pacific. This 
island empire has become a dangerous | 
source of friction between The Nether- 
lands and the Republic of Indonesia. 

The Netherlands Reformed Church 
late last month called upon the Dutch 
people and government to abandon 
claims to Netherlands New Guinea, It 
urged them to accept voluntarily settle- 
ment of the area’s status “in accordance 
with the ideas of the world community.” 

A statement adopted by the church’s 
General Synod (assembly) said such a 
policy would promote not only the politi- 
cal stability of Netherlands New Guinea 
but the best interests of its people. 

“At a time when it is urgent that the 
Western world attempt—through deeds 
rather than words—to banish the deep 
mistrust of its aims now prevailing in | 
Asia and Africa,” the Synod said, “it is | 
very questionable to have a New Guinea 
problem adding fuel to this mistrust.” 

The Synod suggested that The Neth- | 
erlands people and government could 
hope to find their “true vocation” in New | 
Guinea only by completely divesting | 
themselves of the idea that they were | 
ordained to determine the area’s future. 
The church leaders said they had noted 
with “increasing anxiety the develop- 
ment of a critical tension between The 
Netherlands and the Indonesian peo- 
ples” over the problem. 

“Our church is tied to the churches of | 
Indonesia and New Guinea by close | 





bonds and cannot remain indifferent over | 


this matter,” the Synod said. “On the 


contrary, it is the church’s duty to think | [° 


about the New Guinea problem and to 
speak out on it. 

“The Netherlands’ good intentions 
and historical rights in New Guinea do 
not justify the Dutch position there. 
Colonalism is still too fresh in the mem- 
ory of the Asian peoples. A changing 
world is critically watching us.” 

The Synod asked whether requiring 
the Papuans to learn Dutch and get their 





higher education in that language would 
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... but where is it? 


Now, from Sonotone—a hearing aid so 
tiny that the entire instrument is worn 


| at the ear. Microphone, amplifier and 


battery are all in the one *%4 ounce unit. 
The clever design utilizes the natural 
hiding place the ear offers! 

With no cord down the neck and noth- 
ing to hide on the body, you wear this 
Sonotone so comfortably you forget you 
have it on. You enjoy ear-level hearing, 
use the telephone like everyone else. 

This new all-transistor instrument is a 
complete hearing aid, individually fitted 
to your correction needs. See it at a 
Sonotone office, soon! 
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SONOTONE,. 


“A Lifetime Program for Better Hearing” 
Sonotone Corporation, Dept. W-76 
Elmsford, N. Y. 

Please tell me more about your new- 
est hearing aid, and the Sonotone 
services that bring better hearing. Also 
send address of the Sonotone office 
nearest me. 
Name__ 
Address__ - 
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ANTIPHONAL ORGAN 


The new addition to the wr. ~ Be organ in Zion 
Evangelical and Reform Indianapolis. 
Ind., constitutes an pn a It reflects the 
majestic grandeur of instruments heard in sd 
largest cathedrals and churches. It ‘answers 
sponsively' to the main organ at the other end "ot 

e sanctuary 

The antiphonal organ obtains its wind supply 
separately 

Since the Kimball organization no longer makes 
its “King of instruments” it is only fitting that the 
new ry, organ should be built by the cele- 
brated house of 


CASAVANT FRERES | LTD. 
Builders pe pee ren he on ooeene for 
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not serve to make them dependent upon 
“far and foreign Holland” and whether 
Christianity is aided by “the fact that 
there is inevitably a close bond between 
the civil servants and missionaries” in 
such an area as New Guinea. 

“It is not the church’s task to indicate 
a solution for this problem,” the Synod 
said, “but, in the light of the above, the 
church is obligated to point out that a 
solution will not come from prolonging 
the existing debatable and uncertain 
situation.” 


Representative Churchmen 
Confer on Alcohol Problems 


For many years all branches of the 
three major religious groups in America 
—Protestant, Roman Catholic, and 
Jewish—have deplored the extent to 
which alcoholic beverages are consumed 
in this country. With expenditures for 
these beverages running far into the bil- 
lions of dollars, with chronic alcoholics 
counted in the millions, churches and 
synagogues have felt a mounting burden 
of responsibility. 

But until recently, anything like con- 
certed action has been thwarted by a 
sharp difference of opinion about the 
point at which effort must be applied. 
The “dry” religious groups have required 
total abstinence of their members and 
urged it on others. The “moderate” 
groups make no objection to controlled 
social drinking but direct their attentions 
to “excessive” use of alcohol. The two 
forces can claim roughly equal numbers 
of adherents, and, in the past, intolerance 
and misunderstanding on both sides 
have marred attempts to study and work 
together. 

Last month, for the first time in his- 
tory, some of the drys and moderates 
met, discussed the problem for a week, 
and succeeded in drawing up a state- 
ment to which all subscribed. The locale 
for the meeting was the North Conway 
Institute in New Hampshire. Among 
those present were Methodists, Missouri- 
Synod Lutherans, Presbyterians, United 
and Augustana Lutherans, Christian 
Scientists, Episcopalians, Roman Catho- 
lics, Jews, chaplains from the Army and 
Navy, educators, and members of the 
New Hampshire and Massachusetts De- 
partments of Health. The specific ques- 
tion was “What Can the Church Teach 
Young People About Drinking?” 

Presbyterian elder John Park Lee, a 
delegate to the conference, felt that the 


ee, 


meeting was “an historic ice-hreake 
that would open the way for better » 
lations and further cooperation betwee 
drys and moderates. He relates that oy 
woman told him at the close of the ge. 
sions, “I leave this meeting as I came 
a total abstainer. But for the first time jy 
my life I can understand the point ¢ 
view of those who believe a person ey 
drink and still be a good Christian.” 

Excerpts from the report unanimous) 
adopted by the group follow: ' 

“Some of our participants find nothing 
in the Scriptures or traditions of thei 
churches which makes moderate or con. 
trolled drinking sinful. The wise and 
controlled use of alcoholic beverage i 
consistent with the virtuous practice g 
sobriety. . . . 

[The 166th General Assembly of th 
Presbyterian Church U.S.A. stated: “We 
reaffirm our belief that the Christian 
ideal in regard to the use of alcohol 
beverages is voluntary total abst 
nence.” 

“Another point of view is that vol. 
tary total abstinence should be the god 
toward which all church member 
should strive. The alcohol education pro 
grams of these churches are designed tt 
produce decisions for abstinence. 

“Still another position is held by som 
churches that all drinking is sinfl 
and their members who de drink may 
disciplined therefor. These churches alw 
seek to lead their people into decision 
for total abstinence. 

“So great, however, are the areas d 
agreement and so enormous is the wo 
to be done in these areas that we beli 
all church members—Protestant, Cath 
lic, and Jewish—can find so much # 
common that the differences need 
hinder valuable work. 

“What shall we say 
people? ... 

“Alcoholism is a sickness, Alcoholis 
and their families need our understi 
ing, our loving concern, and our help. 

“Deliberate drunkenness is sit 
Against drunkenness all the church 
have set their faces, 

“Excessive drinking is stupid, wast 
ful, and dangerous. As a form of recre 
tion it is inane. As a gesture of prote 
it is futile. As a relaxant it is dangerous 

“What about moderate drinking? ¥ 
refer you to your own church for its 
on this question. Here we cannot $f 
with a united voice. 

“But we are sure, young people, t 
whatever you decide, nothing can t 


you beyond the reach of God’s love.” 
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Korean Missionaries 
Arrive in Thailand 


Early last month, one of the “stars” of 
the new Presbyterian color documen- 
tary film, This High Calling (P.L., May 
96), began a new role. Presbyterian 
U.S.A. missionary Clifford E. Chaffee of 
Bangkok, Thailand, reports herewith on 
this curtuin-raising. —THE EDITORS 


x early June, a cheerful young couple 

from Korea was given a hearty wel- 
come aboard ship in the harbor of Bang- 
kok, the capital of Thailand, 

The Reverend and Mrs, Chan Yung 
Choi were greeted by a group of Thai, 
Chinese, and American Christians. A 
representative from the Church of Christ 
in Thailand presented each of the 
Koreans with a beautiful floral lei and 
formally welcomed the couple. 

The Chois’ coming to Thailand 
marked an historic event in the realm of 
modern missions. Although the Korean 
Church sent a few missionaries to China 
before the war, the Chois are the first 
to be sent abroad since Korea became a 
republic. Their coming grew out of meet- 
ings and discussions in Hong Kong over 
a year ago in which a number of mission 
boards and Asian churches were repre- 
sented, and at which time the Asia Coun- 
cil on Ecumenical Mission was formed. 

Chan Yung (his first name in English 
is “John”) Choi is an alumnus of the 


Korea’s Presbyterian missionaries to Thailand, the Rev. 


Presbyterian Seminary in Seoul, Korea; 


and following his graduation, he served | 


three years as a chaplain in the Army of 
the Republic of Korea. He speaks 
Korean, English, Japanese, and, since he 
lived with his parents in Manchuria 


until he was twelve years old, a little | 


Chinese. His wife is a graduate of the 


Seoul Women’s Medical College. John is | 
one of the featured performers in asl 


This High Calling. 


movie, 


On June 18 John and Esther Choi | 
began their study of the Thai language. 
After studying a year, the General Coun- | 


cil of the Thai Church will assign them 
to their work. The Chinese District of 
the church has been honored in being 


asked to provide housing and orientation | 
for them during this first year. They will 
be living at our Chinese Bible Training | 


Center. 

Already the Chois have won the hearts 
of those who have met them—Thai, Chi- 
nese, and missionary alike. With their 
friendliness, sense of humor, consecra- 
ton to Christ, and steadfast purpose, they 


will surely overcome all obstacles. We | 
expect them to impart to the people and | 


the church in Thailand something of the 
spirit of prayer, evangelism, and devo- 
tion to Jesus Christ which has made the 
Korean Church famous throughout the 


world. Mr. Choi told his new associates, , 
We know we have much to learn from | 


vou. We hope to spend all our lives here 
working with you for Christ.” 


—C.uiFForD E. CHAFFEE | 


and Mrs. Chan Yung 


Choi, smile happily after receiving leis from Thai church officials in Bangkok. 
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Visiting with Wendy Barrie after appearing on her afternoon television program 
are the eight members of the Ganado fellowship team. Also with the team are 
the Rev. William Vogel (seated), pastor of Ganado Presbyterian Church, and John 
Groller (behind group), secretary of broadcasting, Board of National Missions. 


Young Indian Americans 


Complete U.S. Tour 


Eight teen-age students from Ganado 
Mission High School, part of the Presby- 
terian Church’s famous Ganado on the 


Navaho Reservation in Arizona, last 
month completed a thirty-five-day trek 
of the United States which has in- 
cluded “one-night stands” at Presbyte- 
rian churches along the way. 

The team of Navaho, Hopi, and La- 
guna Indian boys and girls presented a 
program of slides, songs, and biographi- 
cal accounts of Indian American life for 
church groups spotted across the coun- 
try. With their adult companions they 
were overnight guests in homes of church 
members. 

Averaging between 250 and 300 miles 
a day in a station wagon and car, the 
team traveled to universities, National 
Missions projects, Princeton Theological 
Seminary, New York City, and Wash- 
ington, D.C. They went through the 
South up to New York and traveled back 
to Arizona via the Midwest. 

Planning for the trip began a year in 
advance. Each student earned seventy- 
five dollars for food and _ incidental 
expenses, and the Ganado Mission pro- 
vided transportation. For most of the 
students, it was a first experience with 
life outside their region. 
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Long accustomed to being on the 
sightseeing itineraries of Presbyterian 
vacationers, the Ganado youngsters re- 
versed the picture. In New York, by foot 
and by subway, they took in tourist 
sights, visited mission board offices, par- 
ticipated in a radio program, Teen-Age, 
U.S.A., and appeared on TV. 


Parochial Schools: 
Two Proposals 


A board of the United Lutheran 
Church and a Roman Catholic pastor 
from Indiana offered interesting pro- 
posals about parochial education last 
month. 

It was announced that the twentieth 
biennial convention of the United Lu- 
therans (Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, 
October 10-18) will be asked to approve 
the establishment of parochial schools by 
congregations “where local conditions 
make such action advisable.” 

The church’s Board of Parish Educa- 
tion will ask the convention to authorize 
it to “establish objectives and standards 
for Christian day schools” and assist con- 
gregations, upon their request, in organ- 
izing and conducting such schools. 

A recent survey showed that 60 per 
cent of the denomination’s pastors be- 
lieve that the United Lutheran Church 
should promote the establishment of 


i 


parochial schools, the board said. On 
9.17 per cent of the pastors said the 
church should discourage such action, 

Dr. S. White Rhyne, board secretary 
said the “general sentiment of our chur} 
is in favor of public education,” but, 
strong feeling exists that there are sity. 
ations where parochial schools have % 
signal service to render.” Interest in the 
creation of Christian day schools wa 
especially keen in large urban areas, the 
survey showed. 

A proposal to abolish the first fow 
grades in U. S. Roman Catholic elemep. 
tary schools and thus make 36,000 extn 
classrooms available for the highe 
grades has been made by Msgr. F. | 
Jansen, pastor of St. Joseph’s Church in 
Hammond, Indiana. He said his pla 
would relieve the present shortage of 
teaching nuns and brothers and increas 
the church’s access to teen-agers “dur 
ing this decisive stage in their lives” 

Msgr. Jansen said the loss of school. 
time religious instruction to the six-to- 
ten-year-olds would not be irreparable 
“From fifty years of parochial experi. 
ence,” he declared, “I would say that 
children in the four lower grades do not 
comprehend the truths of our religion 
They learn and retain by rote that ther 
is one God, a Trinity; that there ar 
Commandments and the Sacraments 
But it is only a test of their memory.” 

The monsignor stressed that “it is 
understanding that makes a_ militant 
Catholic,” and that decisions to enter 
religious life are most commonly made 
in high school. 

Msgr. Jansen reported he had dis 
cussed his idea informally with Samuel 
Cardinal Stritch, archbishop of Chicago, 
who thought it was worth thinking about 
but said there would be the question o 
getting families to take their children 
out of public school. 

Msgr. Jansen argued, however, “We 
always can get enough upper-grade 
children for our new schools when we 
open them.” “We could dig for the er 
rollment if necessary,” he added. “That's 
what Catholic Action is for.” 

He emphasized the financial aspect of 
his plan by stating that the cost of more 
and more lay teachers on Catholic 
school faculties is so great that parishes 
cannot afford them. He pointed out that 
a pastor may pay a teaching sister $70 
a year and provide a similar amount t0 
the convent for her maintenance. But lay 
teachers, hired when the supply of sister 
is short, cost at least $4,000 a year, he 
said. 
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For the Record 


ANNIVERSARIES: 

150th. Gilgal Presbyterian Church, 
R.D. 2, Marion Center, Pennsylvania 
(the Reverend Guy E. Gray, Jr., pastor). 

125th. First Presbyterian Church, Se- 
ville, Ohio (the Reverend Paul M. Con- 
ley, pastor ). 

The Concord Presbyterian Church, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania (the Reverend 
Lufay Anderson Sweet, pastor). 

90th. First Presbyterian Church, Kas- 
son, Minnesota (the Reverend George 
Pike, pastor). 

80th. First Presbyterian Church, 
Providence, Rhode Island (the Reverend 
F. Lawson Suetterlein, pastor), of the 
dedication of its former building. 

60th. Westminster Presbyterian 
Church, South Bend, Indiana (the Rev- 
erend Russell L. Jaberg, pastor). 

50th. First Presbyterian Church, Bur- 
ley, Idaho (the Reverend Kenneth G. 
Beall, pastor). 

First Presbyterian Church, Boyne 
City, Michigan (the Reverend Howard 
A. Webster, pastor), of the present 
church building. 

Redford Avenue Presbyterian Church, 
Detroit, Michigan (the Reverend Harry 
Rine DeYoung, pastor). During the ob- 
servance twenty stained-glass windows 
were dedicated. 

First Presbyterian Church, Egeland, 
North Dakota (the Reverend A. Ben 
Dove, pastor). 


DEDICATIONS: 

Sterry Memorial Presbyterian Church, 
Roswell, Idaho (the Reverend John F. 
Shaw, pastor). 

Pittsgrove Presbyterian Church, Dare- 
town, New Jersey (the Reverend F. La- 
rudy, pastor), of a new Christian-educa- 
tion building and a new organ. 

Westminster Presbyterian Church, Al- 
bany, New York (the Reverend Harold 
L. Ogden, pastor), of the Welles Me- 
morial Chapel in memory of the late Dr. 
Kenneth B. Welles, a former pastor of 
the church. 

First Presbyterian Church, Green- 
lawn, New York (the Reverend Leon M. 
Flanders, pastor), of a Christian-educa- 
tion building and 300 hymnbooks. 

Calvary Presbyterian Church, New- 
burgh, New York (the Reverend Wilbur 
M. Franklin, pastor), of a new Christian- 
education building. 

First Presbyterian Church, Ossining, 
New York (the Reverend Frank Othe- 
man Reed, pastor) , of the remodeled and 
renovated eighty-six-year-old church. 
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NEWS 


First Presbyterian Church, Newark, 
Ohio (the Reverend E. Hoyt Kerr, Jr., 
pastor), of a Christian-education wing 
and the remodeled church building. 

Eastminster Presbyterian Church, 
Nashville, Tennessee (the Reverend A. 
Morris Hunt, pastor), of a new church. 
Until 1951, when it relocated, the con- 
gregation worshiped in a city-located 
building known as the Russell Street 
Presbyterian Church. Two years later 
Eastminster and the Cleveland Street 
Presbyterian Church merged. 

John Calvin Presbyterian Church, 
Dallas, Texas (the Reverend Harvey K. 
Parker, pastor), of the first unit. 


CORNERSTONE LAYING: 

First Presbyterian Church, Southport, 
Indiana (the Reverend William M. 
Pritchard, Jr., pastor). 


GROUNDBREAKINGS: 

First Presbyterian Church, Lake 
Worth, Florida (the Reverend Fred A. 
Kullmar, pastor), for a Christian-educa- 
tion building. 

Ashland Presbyterian Church, Cock- 
eysville, Maryland (the Reverend Lewis 
M. Evans, pastor), for a Christian-edu- 
cation addition to the parish hall. 

First Presbyterian Church, Albion, 
Michigan (the Reverend W. F. Whit- 
ledge, pastor), for a Christian-education 
wing. 

Conklin Presbyterian Church, Conk- 
lin, New York (the Reverend Royston S. 
Cuddy, pastor), for a new Christian- 
education building. 

The Rye Presbyterian Church, Rye, 
New York (the Reverend S. Carson Was- 
son, pastor), for a new church school and 
chapel. 


NEW CHURCHES ORGANIZED: 

Christ Presbyterian Church, Tucson, 
Arizona (the Reverend Milton R. Em- 
mons, organizing pastor). 

Immanuel Presbyterian Church, Rivi- 
era Beach, Florida (the Reverend Robert 
C. Asmuth, pastor). 

Trinity Presbyterian Church, Wichita, 
Kansas (the Reverend Henry W. Ander- 
sen, pastor). 

The Oak Manor Presbyterian Church, 
Niles, Michigan (the Reverend Joseph D. 
Stanley, organizing pastor). 


MORTGAGE BURNING: 

Riverside Presbyterian Church, Day- 
tona Beach, Florida (the Reverend 
Joseph L. Connolly, pastor), of the mort- 
gage on the building site. 
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Of People and Places 


“EVANGEL HOUR” MARKS FIFTH YEAR 

A record of five vears of continuous 
weekly television broadcasts was marked 
recently by volunteers from many 
churches who take part in the Evangel 
Hour program, a gospel song service 
which appears on New York’s WATV 
every Sunday evening. The Evangel 
Hour is organized and produced by the 
Reverend David L. Coddington, pastor 
of the Clinton Avenue Presbyterian 
Church of Newark, New Jersey. More 
than 30,000 letters of acknowledgement 
have been sent to people who have 
written in about the program. 


MONTANA BEEF FOR OVERSEAS AID 

Eight donated calves were branded 
last month with a cross at the opening 
of the 1956 Christian Rural Overseas 
Program in Montana. 

Governor J. Hugo Aronson affixed the 
first brand to a calf given to CROP at 
ceremonies on the Mackay Lazy El 
ranch near Rosco, Montana. In placing 
the brand, Governor Aronson said, “I 
brand this calf . . . in hope that ranchers 
throughout the state will in like manner 
brand and contribute animals to help 
feed hungry people in other lands just as 
farmers throughout the United States 
will give their commodities to CROP to 
share America’s blessings with less for- 
tunate people.” 


“Cross”’-branded 


MEMORIAL FUNDS ESTABLISHED 

A fund for lasting memorials to 
the deceased has been for some time 
a success in the Federated Church of 
Spearville, Kansas (the Reverend Elmer 
Frimoth, pastor), Relatives and friends 
of deceased persons welcome the oppor. 
tunity to contribute to the fund instead 
of sending flowers to a funeral or me. 
morial service. 
@ Another memorial fund was recently 
established by First Presbyterian 
Church, Hector, New York (the Rey- 
erend Richard A. McGonigal, pastor), in 
honor of the late Elder Charles Harris 
Beattie, who served the church for more 
than forty-five years. This fund will be 
used to aid the needy and also as a 
student-loan fund to help young people 
obtain an education. A former pastor of 
the church, the late Reverend Lorenzo 
R. Foster, is also being honored through 
the memorial fund. 


COLLEGE PRESIDENT’S WIDOW HONORED 
Mrs. Margaret E. Record, the widow 
of Dr. James F. Record, who was presi- 
dent of Pikeville College, Pikeville, Ken- 
tucky, from 1899 to 1935, was recently 
awarded an honorary Doctor of Hu- 
manities degree by the college. Mrs. 
Record, ninety-five years of age, was 
unable to accept the degree in person. 
Her grandson, George Walker of Blue- 
field, West Virginia, where she now 
lives, accepted the degree for her. 


calf, one of eight being sent by CROP to Europe and Asia. 
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WE'VE BEEN ASKED 





Question: What was the “thorn in the 
flesh” that bothered Paul? 


Answer: Paul never makes it fully 
clear what he means by this “thorn.” He 
mentions it in IT Corinthians 12:7. Some 
have thought he meant temptation to 
sin. This seems wrong; the “thorn in the 
flesh” was probably the same trouble 
which Paul describes in Galatians 4:13 as 
a “bodily ailment.” It was some physical 
trouble. To any who were not patient 
and sympathetic, it could have been a 
“trial” and caused them to shun Paul 
(Galatians 4:14). Paul greatly desired to 
be rid of it; he repeatedly prayed “that 
it should leave me” (II Corinthians 12:8). 
But God did not release him from the 
trying ailment. Instead, he gave Paul the 
grace to bear the pain and the power to 
do his work in spite of the discomfort. 
(God answers prayer, but not always in 
just the way we want him to do.) 

We may mention three views as to 
what Paul’s physical ailment was, One 
theory is that he had malaria. Another 
view is that he suffered from attacks of 
epilepsy. The third and to me the most 
likely explanation is that he had some 
kind of eye trouble which hindered him 
in his work and was not pleasant for 
others to see. This would explain Paul's 
statement to the Galatian churches that 
when he came to them suffering from his 
ailment, “if possible, you would have 
plucked out your eyes and given them 
to me” (Galatians 4:15). This could be 
merely a figurative statement that the 
people were ready to do anything they 
could to help him. But it has more point 
if he had some visible eye trouble which 
roused their sympathy. 


Question: Who was the Theophilus 
mentioned in Luke 1:3; Acts 1:1? 


Answer: We cannot be certain who 
he was. One suggestion is that he was 
a Roman official. It has been noted that 
Luke calls him “most excellent The- 
ophilus.” The same Greek word for “most 
excellent” is used three times in the 
Book of Acts (23:26; 24:2; 26:25) in ad- 
dress to the Roman governor. So some 
have thought that Luke addresses his 
books to a Roman official, perhaps at 
Rome, where Paul is awaiting trial—if the 
Book of Acts can be dated that early. But 
there is no certainty that Luke wrote his 
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Gospel and the Book of Acts so early 
(by a.v. 63). 

Another view has been that The- 
ophilus was Luke’s patron. In ancient 
times authors did not live by royalties on 
their published books, but were sup- 
ported by some well-to-do person who | 
wanted to encourage writers. We can- 
not prove (or disprove) this view. 

The most satisfactory answer is that | 
while we do not know exactly who| 
Theophilus was, he was a Christian, or | 
at least a person definitely interested in | 
the gospel and instructed or “informed” | 
concerning the gospel message (Luke 
1:4). The Greek word for informed was | 
used in the ancient church to mean | 
“given catechetical instruction.” It is the 
word from which our word catechumen 
comes. So it seems that Theophilus had 
been instructed or informed of the gospel 
teaching, and he probably was a Chris- 
tian. 

But Luke did not write for one man 
alone. It was the custom to dedicate to 
one person a book intended for the 
public. So Luke wrote his Gospel and | 
the Book of Acts for the use of the | 
church and other interested people, but | 
he dedicated his books to his friend or | 
patron Theophilus. 








Question: Was Paul ever married? 


Answer: One thing is certain: When 
Paul wrote I Corinthians 7:7-8, he had 
no wife. It also seems clear from I Corin- 
thians 9:5 that during his entire traveling 
ministry he had not had a wife. If he 
had ever been married, his wife had died 
before he began his missionary journeys. 

Some have thought that since a mem- 
ber of the Jewish Sanhedrin had to be 
married and have a son, Pau] must have 
been married and had a son when he 
gave his vote against the Christians (Acts 
26:10). But it is not certain that such 
rules about eligibility for the Sanhedrin 
were in force in Paul’s day. Nor is it 
certain that Paul was a member of the 
Sanhedrin. In Acts 26:10 he may mean 
only that he approved the sentence 
which the Jewish authorities passed 
against the disciples whom he was per- 
secuting. We have no real evidence that 
Paul was ever married. The evidence 
seems to me to favor the conclusion that 
he never was, —F oyp V. Firson 
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SELECTIONS 
FROM THE WRITINGS OF 
JOHN BAILLIE 


(Continued from page 16) 


When the ends it serves grow corrupt, 
the purity of its impulse is corrupted no 
less. The virtues necessary to its advance- 
ment are, as we have seen, the Christian 
virtues of humility, self-effacement, tol- 
erance, impartiality, and a community 
of thought that transcends all distinc- 
tions of class or race or nation; and when 
those lose their ancient status as absolute 
standards, the effect on scientific prog- 
ress may well be disastrous. . . . 
Sometimes nowadays we hear the 
phrase ‘the scientific outlook on life.’ 
But science itself produces no outlook on 
life. The outlook which it is made to 
serve is always determined for it by 
some judgement of value such as cannot 
by any magic be spirited out of its own 
observation of facts, some apprehension 
of quality which cannot be recorded on 
its pointer readings because it has noth- 
ing to do with quantity or measure. . . . 
I believe that the illicit extension of 
the categories of natural science to the 
inner life of the spirit presages the final 
betrayal of our human birthright. I be- 
lieve the Devil rejoices greatly as often 
as he finds me assigning natural causes 
for my frequent lapses from duty, as well 
as for my occasional conformity to it, 
instead of acknowledging my own freely 
chosen purposes. I can imagine nothing 
more convenient to my sloth, my selfish- 
ness, and my concupiscence than a phi- 
losophy which persuaded me, in the 
name of scientific outlook, to regard my- 
self only as part of nature and as subject 
to none but nature’s laws; nor can I imag- 
ine anything that would be more destruc- 
tive of the very foundations of my hu- 
manity—and therefore, in the end, of my 
very science itself. After all, we are men 
before we are scientists, and except in 
the context of a full humanity our science 
will be little worth. But if, on the other 
hand, while faith humbly subjects itself 
to the discipline of scientific instruction, 
science at the same time subjects itself 
to the overriding claims of a devout spir- 
itual life, then perhaps the two can be so 
agreed as to walk together in peace. . . . 


From pages 34-39, 42, 43 of “Natu- 
ral Science and the Spiritual Life,” 
published by Charles Scribner's Sons, 
New York, 1952. Reprinted by per- 


mission. 





Y 
This Life 
and the Next 


HEY did indeed tell me in my small- 

boyhood that “The days of our years 
are threescore years and ten.” . . . But the 
news moved me not at all, because three- 
score years and ten then seemed to me 
to be, for all practical purposes, only 
another way of saying eternity; it was an 
“astronomical figure.” I know better 
now. .. . I can well remember the things 
that long ago I planned to do “some day” 
—all the foreign lands I wanted to visit, 
and then, a little later, all the literatures 
I wanted to read, the languages I 
wanted to acquire, the historical investi- 
gations I wanted leisurely to pursue. 
I think there is a sense in which I still 
want to do these things, only it is with 
a desire strangely chastened by the 
knowledge that most of them must re- 
main undone. .. . 

The psychiatrists and the priests 
would, I think, be in agreement that it 
is in the early or middle forties that the 
majority of men first learn to take the 
true measure of our human term of life 
and to look death squarely in the face. 
. .. It is now that most men begin really 
to know, for the first time, how much of 
their lifelong ambition is ever going to 
be realized. Until now they have always 
assumed that it would all be realized 
“some day,” in spite of past and present 
postponements; but now the truth breaks 
on them bleakly, so that in a pathetically 
large number of cases there ensues a 
period of the gravest interior crisis. . . . 

Are we prepared to hold that human 
individuality has, as such, no significance 
and can fade without loss into a general 
fund of spirituality? I cannot think that 
we are. The disloyalty of such a position 
is too manifest. . . . If you tell me that 
my neighbor’s personality may disappear 
at death without anything of value being 
lost, then you must absolve me from the 
duty of respecting my neighbor’s per- 
sonality now. . . . And you must even 
allow that if I destroy my neighbor’s 
personality, I am not doing any real 
harm... . 

While taking every possible delight in 


. the lovely things of earth and immers- 


ing ourselves deeply in its manifold in- 
terests and allurements, while giving up 
our hearts without let or stint to earthly 
loves and attachments, and while using 
every power we possess in the loyal 
service of our earthly citizenship, let us 


keep it ever in mind that we are “me 
of the road,” viatores, peregrini, who 
have here no continuing city. We re. 
marked at the outset how this qualified 
and sombre view of our earthly existence 
was largely out of fashion in our time, 
and how it was regarded by many asa 
morbid inheritance from the perverse 
and peevish past of our human race—ap 
inheritance of which at last we are about 
to rid ourselves for evermore. . . 

A concluding remark may, however, 
be looked for about the Christian atti. 
tude to death. Here again Christianity 
seems to occupy a difficult intermediate 
position. On the one hand it refuses to 
take death lightly. Shakespeare's 
“There's nothing serious in mortality” 
has much more taste of sixteenth-century 
humanism in it than of Christian contri- 
tion. Rather would the Christian say 
with St. Paul, “The last enemy that shall 
be destroyed is death.” There is deep 
sincerity in this refusal to be lured by 
the beguilements of a cheap and easy 
optimism such as has lately been s0 
common in our Western lands. For what 
indeed could be shallower than to face 
the partings and bereavements of which 
every life is full, and the dissolution and 
corruption in which every life must end, 
with mere cheeriness of this kind? . .. 

And yet it is not by this note of crisis 
and tragedy that the Christian spirit has 
ever allowed itself to be finally domi- 
nated but by the note, precisely, of joy 
and good cheer. To it the ultimate fact 
is not death but life, not the Cross but 
the Resurrection and the Crown. It is 
what it is only because it is persuaded 
that the sting of death has been drawn 
and the grave robbed of its vittory; so 
that death has no more dominion over us. 
It is frankly recognized that in its own 
self-enclosed and untransfigured nature, 
as it must present itself to those who 
do not share any such persuasion, death 
must be a ghastly and terrible thing. ... 

It is a dark night of the soul at which 
none of us can afford to sneer; remem- 
bering that if we ourselves have indeed 
passed out of it into the marvelous 
brightness of the Christian expectation, 
the praise is not to us but to the grace 
of God in our Lord Jesus Christ, to whom 
be all praise and glory and merit 
throughout all ages avorld without end. 


From pages 47-49, 187, 188, 281, 
282, 284-287 of “And the Life Ever- 
lasting,” published by Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, New York, 1934. Reprinted 
by permission. 
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Moby Dick 


HEN the scholars let up with their 
Woarrivses of Herman Melville’s 
Moby Dick, dissecting it for symbolism, 
philosophy, occultism, and depth psy- 
chology, they all agree that whatever 
else it represents, it remains a great 
story. It is this story, rather than the 
hidden meanings, that John Huston has 
captured in the new Warner Brothers 
lm, Moby Dick. 

Melville unabashedly created the 
great white whale as the main character 
of his book. Huston, with due regard 
for the realities of characterization and 
box-office attraction, has made Captain 
Ahab the leading character in the movie 
version. For this character, and for the 
above mentioned he chose 
Gregory Peck; and argument is rife 
as to whether he chose well. Ahab was 
a moody man, partly mad with the ob- 
session that he must murder Moby Dick. 
Peck is a suave one, customarily cast for 
gentlemanly parts; only recently he had 
been The Man in the Gray Flannel Suit. 
Yet he is true to this demanding role, 
filling the part with as fine a portrayal 
as we shall see in any film this year. 

Orson Welles likewise 
splendid performance as the unconven- 
tional clergyman, Father Mapple. The 
memorable church service in which he 


reasons, 


turns in a 








preaches to his New Bedford congrega- 
tion is a high point of the book and 
of the film as well. 

Father Mapple’s call to worship is 
unique: “Starboard gangway there . . . 
Midships!” Then he climbs a rope lad- 
der into his monstrous pulpit, fashioned 
like the bow of a ship, and pulls the 
ladder up after him, signifying his 
spiritual withdrawal from the world and 
its loyalties. 

Father Mapple, launching into his 
expository sermon on Jonah the God- 
fugitive, is direct: “Shipmates, this book, 
containing only four chapters—four yarns 
—is one of the smallest strands in the 
mighty cable of Scriptures. Yet what 
depths of the soul Jonah’s deep sealine 
sound. . . . If we obey God, we must 
disobey ourselves; and it is in this dis- 
obeving ourselves, wherein the hard- 
ness of obeying God consists.” 

Some of the worshipers next day are 
to ship aboard the Pequod (“a noble 
craft, but somehow a most melancholy”) 
where the god, for all practical purposes, 
is Captain Ahab. Not because he is dic- 
tatorial, for he is usually soft-spoken in 
his Biblical-type speech, but because he 
is confused about his ideutity, Ahab is 
god of his ship. To him the great white 
whale is Evil personified, and he feels 


that destiny has appointed him to destroy 
it. Mystically taking unto himself the 
attributes of a Messiah, he pursues a 
headlong sea chase that can but end in 
disaster. 

This sea chase is seen through the eyes 
of young Ishmael, who as the calm teller 
of the tale helps balance Ahab’s blas- 
phemy by serving as our winsome guide 
through a complex series of events. It’s 
a pity that the film cannot also pull to- 
gether the humorous musings and philo- 
sophical soliloquies of Ishmael, who was 
“born and bred in the bosom of the in- 
fallible Presbyterian Church.” 

The sea chase is seen more forcefully 
through the eyes of John Huston, direc- 
tor. He has recapitulated Melville's 
tempo of beginning the tale easily and 
humorously, and speeding it on to its 
frantic, grim ending. Everything has 
been pitched to make the film a breath- 
less experience. Ahab, fouled in his own 
harpoon lines and lying akimbo on the 
thrashing whale as both are borne to 
their deaths, still beckons on his crew. 
A storm at sea in which the Pequod is 
nearly sunk is so realistic that theatre 
patrons will want to wipe the salt spray 
from their faces. 

Of the many technical innovations 
Huston contrived for the picture, per- 
haps the most remarkable is a color 
process which superimposes a_black- 
and-white negative on an identical color 


‘print. The effect is a realistic harder 


texture that catches faithfully the brood- 
ing of the gray sea, and the brooding 


of an apprehensive crew. 
—J. C. Wyxn 


In obsessive search for great white whale, Captain Ahab (Gregory Peck) scans sea from Pequod’s deck in new Moby Dick film. 
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MOTHER 
TO MANY 


(Continued from page 10) 


| NEEDED: 
A FALL-OUT OF HOPE 


| (Continued from page 8) 


stemmed from the fact that Mar Casa is | 


located right in the heart of a popular 
resort area. And a house full of junior- 
high boys is bound to be an object of 
interest to the young ladies of the village. 

One evening after lights out, I heard 
a group of girls giggling on the public 
walk outside. From scraps of conversa- 


tion I gathered that they were daring | 


each other to some mischief. Finally 
they called up to the darkened windows, 
“Goodnight, little boys.” 

There was no answer, although I 
heard some scuffling about in the next 
room. 

They tried again. “Goodnight, little 
boys.” 

Deciding to do something before a 


enlarged recruiting program. In 1943 
there were only 1,100 under the care of 
presbyteries, preparing for the ministry. 
Today there are about 2,400. But still 
there are not enough. We are going to 
have to recruit one hundred new minis- 
ters annually for the one hundred new 
churches that we hope to build each 
year. 

As a result of the Board of Foreign 
Missions’ world consultation, there has 
come upon us a demand, not for a re- 
cession in the operation of the mission 


| enterprise but for its extension. The 
| number of new missionaries now serving 


smal] riot began, I stepped to my own | 


window and called down sweetly, “And 
a very goodnight to you, little girls.” 
There was a startled silence. Then— 
“a woman,” one of them gasped. “I 
thought you said this was a boys’ camp?” 


Without another chirp they vanished | 


into the night. 

Of course, boys of thirteen or four- 
teen are an independent lot and, rightly, 
do not wish to be mothered to death. 
But I found that, at camp just as at 
home, a mother’s inconspicuous services 
were greatly appreciated. Mending .a 
ripped pillow-case after a strenuous pil- 


low fight in one of the rooms; tip-toeing | 


in with cough medicine and a drink of 
water for a boy who had an allergic 
cough and was embarrassed about dis- 
turbing his roommates; lending a hand 
with breakfast table-setting to a work 
group which had overslept; giving out a 
stamp here and a safety pin there—per- 
haps these little things were the most 
important part of my job. 


The last night of camp, after I had 

taken the seaweed out of my hair (I 
had attended the “Twenty Thousand 
Leagues Under the Sea” banquet as 
Mermaid Minnie), I went downstairs 
in a glow for our final fellowship circle. 
It was a two-toned glow that came both 
from having had an exhilarating time 
myself that week, and from the feeling 
that I had been able to contribute a small 
service to our church and its camp pro- 
gram. 
And the best moment of all came 
when my own son sat down beside me 
and said, “Gee, Mom, I hope you'll come 
back again next year.” 
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as fraternal workers with Christians 
overseas will have to be significantly 
increased. 

Again, there is a multiplied demand 
for directors of Christian education 


| which we are not able to meet. This 





means that there’s going to be a colos- 
sal load thrown on the theological semi- 
naries. 

Our mission in the United States, our 
mission overseas, Christian education, 
and seminaries are not rivals for support 
or separated in aim. We are all involved 
together in a vital organic relationship. 
And if the church is to stay alive, every 
one of its vital organs must be kept 
growing at a healthy rate. 


Seminaries 

The heavy load on the seminaries 
means another new dimension to the 
benevolence budget. We're going to 
have to add not less than $3,000,000 a 
year to the benevolence budget in order 
to meet the capital-fund needs of the 
seminaries. 

This and other strategic opportunities 
for the church in these paradoxical days 
of despair and Christian hope predicate 
a benevolence program that will total 
$50,000,000 a year. We could, with ef- 
fort, achieve this sum in five years. With 
determination and faith we could 
achieve it sooner. True, we can wait for 
the church to get used to the idea of a 
$50,000,000 program, but can the un- 
met needs wait? 


No easy task 
And I’m not concerned to show, as I 
might easily do, how theoretically easy 
it would be for our wealthy church to 
contribute $50,000,000 to the building 
of a better world. I am not interested 
in presenting to the church an easy task 


—for actually, it is not going to be easy, 
it means that between now and the ¢ap. 
vasses that we put on for the 1957 ang 
1958 budgets, we must change our whol 
concept of what it means to be Christian, 

We must come to a new Christian yp. 
derstanding of the good life. We muy 
come to the realization that we profes 
with our lips, but we deny with our an. 
tions; that the good life is not the mul. 
tiplying of luxuries and indulgences, by 
the good life is the having of a meap. 
ingful part in a great cause. The good 
life is not buying a new color TV se 
and a new automobile, but it is the find. 
ing of a place where there’s a hand 
that you can take hold of in this work 
and lift. The good life consists, not in 
buying things we want, but in exper- 
encing under God the excitement of 
doing without things we want badly, 
for the sake of something that matter 
supremely. 

Now is the time for the church to 
move forward. Today, if you will hea 
his voice, “Harden not your hearts. The 
Lord of Hosts is with us. Now God be 
thanked who has matched us with this 


hour!” 





Radio and TV 


Man to Man—four well-known 
preachers apply Christian teachings 
to life. A program carried by 144 TV 
stations. 


Let There Be Light—dramatic 
glimpses of church activity in varied 
settings. Carried on about 300 radio 
stations across America, 


The Way—new TV drama series giv- 
ing Christian answers to current 
problems. 


Pilgrimage—drama and discussion of 
Christian work, “Among Our Own.” 
ABC radio network, Sunday, 1:35 
to 2:00 p.m. 


Check with your local station for 
time and date—then publicize. 
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’ THe Rescue 

ch to 

hear 

- The Where the trail left the meadow and By DOROTHY BALLARD going, we wouldn't be in this pickle. 
od be entered the woods, Bill and Sue Ann Before we can rescue the fawn, some- 








lagged behind until the other hikers 
were out of sight. Bill glanced nervously 
at Sue Ann. 

“The Junior Camp rules say we 
mustn’t go off the trail without telling 
the leader.” 

“That’s a silly rule,” Sue Ann said 
smugly. “I spent a month here in Bear 
Valley last summer, and I know my way 
around better than Les Gleason or any 


angrily. “This fawn will starve if we 
don’t take it to camp. Are you going 
to help me?” 

Bill shook his head stubbornly. “It’s 
against the law.” 

Sue Ann hesitated. “Well, we'd better 
catch up with Les and see what he 
thinks, and the sooner the better, I know 


body has to rescue us.” 

Still figuring to get hold of that baby 
deer, Bill thought disgustedly. Not that 
he wasn’t worried about it, too. What if 
a cougar attacked it? 

Cougar? Bill stiffened as he heard a 
weird scream high up the hill. Grinning, 
Sue Ann jumped to her feet. “That’s Les, 
hollering for us. We're found.” 

They were back on the trail in five 


. of the new counselors, Come on.” a shortcut to Lookout Ledge.” minutes. As they joined the other hikers 
V She dived through the screen of thim- The shortcut began as a faint track on Lookout Ledge, Bill and Sue Ann 
bleberry leaves, and Bill followed. While that grew even fainter as it angled tumbled out their story. 
Sue Ann scraped lichen from a rock for up through the trees. Sue Ann hurried “I learned the reasons back of some 
her plant collection, Bill clambered ahead, and Bill panted along behind of our camp rules today,” Sue Ann con- 
ie along a fallen tree to gather moss. her through a confusion of gullies and cluded soberly, “but tel] me the sense 
d ‘Hey!” he called in a hoarse whisper. ridges. Then, without warning, the track of a law against rescuing fawns.” 
° “There’s a baby deer lying in the vanished. They tried going to the left, Les Gleason, the lanky counselor, an- 
bushes.” then to the right. Each time they came _swered her. “There’s a good reason for 
Sue Ann crossed over the log and back to a different place. that, too. A baby deer’s legs are so weak 
pulled back the branches of the alder Bill sat down on a rock. “Let’s face at first that it can’t run away from dan- 
F bush. There lay the fawn, perfectly still, it. We're lost. Remember what the camp ger. The mother has to hide it while 
, its eyes wide with fright. director said? Sit down right where you she hunts for food. She knows where 
“Poor little baby, we won’t hurt you,” are the moment you realize you're lost, she has left the fawn, and she always 
Sue Ann said softly. “Your mother has and wait for someone to find you. Other- comes back.” Les glanced casually over 
gone away and left you, but we'll carry wise you will probably wander farther _ the ledge. “If you doubt me, look below 
f you back to camp and feed you.” She and farther away.” there, where you found your baby.” 
, turned to Bill. “Isn’t this exciting? I “Oh, you and your rules!” fretted Sue Bill and Sue Ann crowded with the 
always wanted a fawn to take care of!” Ann. But, wiping her hot face on the others to stare down at the pale patch 
She reached out her arms toward the _ tail of her plaid shirt, she sat down be- of meadow. Slipping along against the 
fawn. side him. The silence of the forest settled dark border of trees were two brown 
“Wait.” Bill jumped down beside her. _ stealthily around the two campers as_ shapes, a doe and a wobbly fawn. 
“There’s a state law against moving baby _ they stared glumly at each other. Sue Ann watched for a moment. 
deer away from where you find them. After a while, Sue Ann put her head “Mama to the rescue, and I'm glad. It’s 
You could get six months in jail.” down on her knees. “What a dope I much better that way, isn’t it?” 
“Another rule that doesn’t make turned out to be. If we had stayed with Bill nodded. For once this morning, 
| sense.” Sue Ann’s blue eyes darkened the gang or told Les where we were Sue Ann was right. 
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The Presbyterian Church... 


serves Our servicemen 


through... 


The OFFERING for the CHURCH’S 
MINISTRY TO SERVICEMEN 


October 21, 1956 


(or any nearby Sunday acceptable to the local Church) 


a 
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¥ This 2-color attractive “Jeep” 
coinbox shown approximately 4% [7 
size may be sent home with the [7 
Sunday Church School children 
several weeks in advance of The 
Offering for the Church’s Min- 
istry to Servicemen where it will 
command attention on the table 
at all meals. Adults will find it 
convenient, too, for daily use. 


W hat the offering makes possible: nd J 
® Programs with Servicemen in 25 civilian communities in the U.S. and Alaska 


Free promotion materials may be ordered NOW from the Presby- 
terian Distribution Service including this new Jeep Coinbox. 











® Programs in 8 overseas areas 
® Presbyterian Chaplains’ Activities in all branches 
® Presbyterian Chaplains’ Activities in Veterans’ Hospitals 


For additional information Pastors please write to: Secretary for Special Offerings 
Department of Stewardship and Promotion 
156 Fifth Avenue, New ‘York 10, N. Y. 
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